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Having invaded all three of the parts—dramatic, reflective, and 
lyric—into which the poetic realm may be divided, Robert Browning 
established his headquarters in the first. This lively location he used 
both as a permanent home, an end in itself, and as an avenue to the 
other two, a means of ingress into territories difficult for him to enter 
by any other approach. One might expect, accordingly, to find his 
domain thickly populated by characters in a fine ferment of self- 
revealing activity. Such, indeed, is the case, with the qualification 
that the population is far less dense per square mile of poetry than 
it appears at first sight. 

A bare ratio of characters to poems is of course misleading, be- 
cause of Browning’s indifference to mere length. He could write a 
poem of four lines or of twenty thousand with equal gusto, and runs 
the gamut between his extremes with impartial agility. Still, such 
counting serves a purpose, if only to give us a general impression of 
the lay of the land. 

The poet’s acknowledged “fifty men and women” expand to 
twice that number in his total output, but this century of individuals 
is confined to about three dozen poems, something less than 15 per 
cent of the whole. This concentration in a capital city is surrounded 
by extensive suburbs, comprising, say, a fourth of his whole acreage, 
in which the urban dramatic blends with the more rural reflective 
and the more sylvan lyric. Here we find characters provided with a 
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local habitation and a name but denied true individuality. It is 
their business to body forth their creator’s sentiments and ideas. 
Here dwell those unreal realities, Paracelsus and Mr. Sludge and 
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, along with those real unrealities, 
Master Hugues and Childe Roland and the husband of Elvire, and 
many another in their community. To make acceptance of a fright- 
ful theology incarnate in a Johannes Agricola, and rebellion against 
it in an Ixion; to typify contented faith by one Jewish rabbi and 
divine discontent by another; to ridicule narrow pedantry through a 
Sibrandus and eulogize scholarship through a grammarian: all this 
was precisely to Browning’s taste and pat to his ability. 

Beyond these suburban mixtures stretch the sparsely settled 
provinces of direct and literal expression. Although they cover well 
over half the poet’s ground, they hold but a modicum of his dramatic 
interest. Yet even here only a small portion is arid, dehumanized 
desert. Almost always there is human utterance, if only a voice 
crying in the wilderness; a human form, though perceived as through 
a glass darkly. 

And by the same token, even here are Browning’s ubiquitous 
stage-settings for his dramatized moods and observations. Such 
abstractions as religion, morality, and art; such attitudes as dis- 
couragement, longing, hatred, tender reminiscence, and exultant 
anticipation: these are personified and seen against their back- 
grounds. A Venetian ballroom, a wheel in Hades, the old Roman 
baths, the Algerian desert, a Florentine hillside, an organ loft, an 
artist’s attic, a Russian courtyard, these are a few of the picturesque 
curtains that flash into momentary vividness as the scenic foil for 
some intense fragment of human life. 

We must return, however, to Browning’s central metropolis for 
an inspection of his main theater and leading performers. It is an 
ornate structure, more Byzantine than Greek, rather lavish with 
the bizarre and grotesque; a place in which its inhabitants would 
feel quite at home, for they are vivacious, colorful, erratic, anything 
but gray and commonplace. Yet with all their distinctiveness they 
present a queer effect of not being genuine individuals. All fictitious 
characters are emanations from the creative geniuses that conceive 
and fashion them, but this process involves the two factors, obser- 
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vation and imagination. When the former predominates, the result 
is called realism; when the latter holds sway, we have romanticism. 
The highly imaginative and strongly didactic Browning would natu- 
rally produce characters too fanciful or too one-sided to seem alto- 
gether real, although endowed with plenty of realistic qualities. 
Accordingly they are eminently suited to the formation of a huge 
stock company, each one well coached for his part and equally 
capable of assuming any other réle within his category. 

The personnel of such an assemblage would embrace a wide 
variety of types, though by no means exhausting the possibilities. 
There must be heroes and heroines, ingénues and elders, villains and 
criminals, masters and menials, and members at large of the motley 
crew known as humanity. They are of interest both as samples of 
that humanity and as a multiplex reflector of the very real human 
being who projected them and whom they reciprocally delineate. 

The most useful basis for a major division of the group is the 
author’s own attitude. Who are his heroes and villains, how many 
of each, raised to what degree, and why? Browning imitates life in 
not eliminating the extremists but keeping them in the minority. He 
takes his cue from nature also in not making the center of population 
parallel the line of cleavage between the good and bad, or wise and 
foolish. Knaves and rascals abound, but the sage and noble are rare. 
Sinners swarm, but saints are scarce. Devils are let loose upon 
earth, but angels are kept safe in heaven. Yet the vast majority are 
too complex to be dismissed with a single adjective. And their com- 
plexity is an actual mixture of positive qualities, not the flat neutral- 
ity of a vacuum, a thing as abhorrent to Browning as to Nature. 
[t is not by accident that his Tertium Quid is as distinct a personality 
as Half Rome and Other Half Rome. The eclectic is more prone to 
absorb than to refract. The mugwump is as likely to accept as to 
reject, and if he cannot reconcile his opposing forces, he must permit 
them to associate in a tumultuous state of warfare. It is his recog- 
nition of the human creature as a compound of discordant elements 
that rendered Browning infrequent in whole-hearted praise or rebuke 
and frequent in qualified judgment. 

Among all his characters there is not one of truly heroic mold, if a 
hero is one who engages on his own initiative in high emprise, noble 
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in motive, sagacious and resourceful in means, intrepid in the neces- 
sary conflicts, and strong enough to win an ultimate victory. His 
own favorite undoubtedly is Caponsacchi, and who is he? A provin- 
cial Italian priest on his own showing, but an accomplished dilet- 
tante forced for once into a chivalric réle which took the form not of 
fight but of flight, involved a possibility but no certainty of danger, 
and ended in disastrous failure. Count Gismond, casual as he is, is 
more successful. Standing next in the poet’s own rating is his “golden- 
hearted Luria,” and who is he? A professional soldier who cherishes 
a fanatic devotion for the city to which he sold his services and for 
which he martyred himself because of its ingratitude. 

It is not a paradox that the ardent admirer of dashing enterprise 
and recklessness who applauds his Hervé Riel and Pheidippides, 
and exalts the horse Roland and the dog Tray above the timid and 
slothful among humans; the scorner of abnegation and renunciation 
who condemns Duke Ferdinand and Lady Riccardi for their immoral 
chastity—that he should be so cordial to those who are guilty 
not only of self-sacrifice but futility in it, his Strafford and 
Luigi and Anael the Druse. It is merely his subscription to the 
doctrine that not failure but low aim is crime. To Browning the 
highest human aim is self-development through self-expression. So 
far as this is secured by service to others or devotion to a cause, such 
means are advisable, though not to be approved on altruistic 
grounds. And since the end is subjective, it is secured by the effort, 
no matter what the objective issue. We are not made sure that 
David did anything for Saul, but his fine ministration was of tre- 
mendous benefit to himself. Ivan Ivanovitch took liberties with 
law and justice both, but he got a great glow of righteous accomplish- 
ment out of behaving as the Hand of God. The most unadulterated 
self-immolation of all is committed by a Bedouin to save the pride 
of his horse. But even Héseyn had previously voiced in no uncertain 
terms his contempt for giving up your own oil to fill the lamp of 
another, and his final voluntary parting with Muléykeh preserved for 
himself something more precious than her ownership would have 
been. 

Not only are Browning’s heroes—such as they are—men of ac- 
tion, assertive and vigorous, but his heroines must not rest content 
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with kind hearts and pretty faces. No poet ever took more delight in 
woman’s beauty, but he loved a strong soul as much as golden hair. 
His Eves as well as his Adams were formed for contemplation and 
valor. Softness of the Patient Griselda type he had no use for, and 
grace, to be sweet and attractive, must be firm and self-reliant. His 
own chosen Three Graces, Pippa, Balaustion, and Pompilia, did 
indeed embody faith, hope, and charity, but they also were endowed 
with joy, wit, and courage. And standing somewhat in their shadow 
are Guendolin, Polyxena, and the mother of Luigi, rich in humor and 
insight as well as tenderness. 

Browning’s villains, like his heroes, usually have their greatness 
thrust upon them, and are as incomplete in vice as their opposites 
are in virtue. No knave of his is absolute. His own attitude, how- 
ever, is absolute toward one class of his knaves, the passive, inert, 
cowardly. 

For his aggressive criminals he has a sort of admiration, for even 
tyrannic power is preferable to weakness, since weakness is of no 
more use when benign than when malicious. If one must choose, it is 
better to be “magnificent in sin” with Ottima than impeccable by 
default with the Lady Riccardi. More harm has been done by the 
fearful and irresolute than by the greedy and despotic. To offset 
the many examples of the baleful effect of hesitation and inertia, 
culminating in the torturing remorse of Martin Relph, there is only 
one of hasty and precipitate action, the slaying of Henry Mertoun 
by Thorold Tresham. 

The one thing Browning could not endure was a “poor sport.” 
Hence the bitterness—rare with him—over Donald, the “ingrate”’ 
who took advantage of a trusting animal; and the lack of sympathy 
for the Russian mother who saved her life at the expense of her 
children. Her failure was not so much in maternal affection and 
responsibility as in downright heroism. For that, off with her head. 
The Great Refusal is always bad, whether it betrays a lack or denies 
such capacities as one has; whether it thwarts one’s own growth or 
inflicts disaster upon others. 

The greatest refusal of all is that of life itself. The most authentic 
sign of good sportsmanship is to accept life, not because it is sweet or 
lustrous, but because out of its very bitterness and gloom may be 
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wrung genuine values by “the courage that gains and the prudence 
that keeps what men strive for.’’ Of these two, the courage is more | 
important than the prudence. Browning’s arch-criminal is Guido | 
Franceschini—his fullest protraits and sharpest contrasts being in 
The Ring and the Book—and is thus summed up by the Pope, who is 
Browning meditative as Caponsacchi is Browning militant: 

For I find this black mark impinge the man, 

That he believes in just the vile of life. 
This mark in itself blackens Bottinius still more, and the poet dis- 
plays through him his exceeding great contempt for the cynic, but 
the Count is Browning’s idea of a total failure, being cynic, coward, 
liar, and brute: complete epitome of his creator’s pet vices. Brown- 
ing’s mind disapproved of deception, but his heart loathed cruelty. 
He embroiders the theme of futile and pernicious falsehood, but he 
passes a lighter sentence upon Constance and Violante and Djabal 
than upon Lutwyche, who destroyed a youth’s bright idealism for 
the fun of a wanton, ruthless practical joke. 

To be fascinated by wickedness and also inclined to the homi- 
letic is to be under a strong temptation to theorize and moralize; 
but while Browning yielded rather easily to this dilution of his art, 
he could on occasion contemplate evil-doers and not fret himself 
because of them. It is then, in imperturbable depiction, recording 
evidence without verdict, that he is at his best. The Spanish monk, 
robust in hate; the French dancer, superb in revenge; the Roman 
bishop, glorying in his vanity; the Italian provincial, deliciously 
naive; the philosophizing Puck, Fra Lippo; the puffing porpoise, 
Don Hyacinthus; in short, all of Browning’s rogues and rascals are 
his most delectable and satisfying characters. 

If one is inconsiderate enough to look for characters that are not 
there, he may perceive the void he seeks. It is, however, a luminous 
void, through which we may track back from produced effect to 
temperamental cause. There is no example of sustained fortitude, 
of dogged, quiet endurance. This aspect of life lay outside the poet’s 
interest as well as experience. Suffering in silence held no especial 
charm for him, and patience very speedily ceased to be a virtue. 
Ranking loyalty high, he found irritating the dumb devotion and 
secret sacrifice that form so large a share of life. Nor is there a not- 
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able exponent of constructive wisdom. From the dramatic stand- 
point, Browning was sagacious in not demanding too much intelli- 
gence of his characters, for intelligence is death to the dramatist’s 
greatest asset, tragedy. An ounce of foresight and understanding 
would usually avert tons of disaster, but without disaster the drama- 
tist would be out of a job. While theoretically Browning would 
doubtless applaud the Erewhon idea that stupidity is a crime, he 
pragmatically welcomes enough of it to furnish the desirable fillip 
to our humdrum mortal lot. 

For another absentee the clew is not so easily found. Browning’s 
most consistent attitude toward life is his interest in growth as a vital 
principle and his view of development as the ultimate sanction for 
human existence, the compensation for its pain and loss. Yet his 
large cast is singularly devoid of dynamic characters. With the 
partial exception of Paracelsus, Sordello, and Pompilia, they are all 
static, and even when in motion are merely marking time. To be 
prostrated by a blow or deflected by a current is a kind of activity, 
but not exactly progress. And of the somewhat progressive trio, 
the first aspired more than he attained, the second faded into futility 
because his reach exceeded his grasp but found heaven beyond both, 
and the third had all her growing to do when the story opened. 

3ut if Browning’s characters do not mount, neither do they 
descend. “A Soul’s Tragedy” is supposed to be a study in degener- 
ation, but Chiappino had neither height to fall from nor struggle 
against the fall. His “tragedy” lay less in the result of his abortive 
demagoguery than in its cause, his low opinion of human nature. 
Browning presents no character tragic because of fine possibilities 
but inadequate strength to meet the demands of an extra difficult 
destiny: no Hamlet or Tito Melema or Lily Bart. The difference 
between the plungings of Leonce Miranda and Halvard Solness to 
death from their respective towers is rather typical of the difference 
between Browning and Ibsen. 

Yet it must be said of the Victorian poet that his characters run 
true to form if they run at all. Being set upon their paths, they 
follow them to their appointed ends, fulfilling their own fate by un- 
folding their fate-given dispositions and aptitudes. The sole instance, 
in all Browning’s Company, of a personality really contradicting 
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itself is the sudden and sentimental conversion of Ottima. And it 
is quite evident here that the poet was more concerned with his neat 
manipulation of a symmetrical scheme of action than with credible 
psychology. He cheerfully sacrificed what was in that case the minor 
issue of character to the major issue of plot. But such was not his 
custom, and he might well plead extenuating circumstances. 

Browning’s hundred men and women playing their parts on the 
front of the stage, and his hundred flitting shadows and half-em- 
bodied spirits lurking in the background, make up a goodly company 
and present a fairly representative cross-section of life. As they file 
past, we see them vividly, each for his moment in the spotlight. 
They are either drawn taut in emotional tension or relaxed in de- 
liberate meditation or cresting a crisis in behavior. Anyone at less 
than concert pitch could not hope to interest Browning. For this 
reason they reveal or betray much about human life, but stop short 
of ultimate truth. They are so many samples of humanity, pun- 
gent, poignant, distracted, determined, suffering, jubilant, per- 
plexed, dogmatic, testifying that life may be gruesome or gay, 
anguished or ecstatic, but that it need not be weary, flat, stale, 01 
totally unprofitable. 

The Browning Stock Company presents numerous versions of 
the great human comedy, with many a farcical touch, frequent 
excursions into melodrama, and a permeating tragic flavor. To 
admit that it is not sufficiently varied and inclusive to offer a com- 
plete text of the drama of life is to recognize the merely human status 
of the author. Only He who doth contrive, enact, behold for the 
pastime of eternity may indulge in infinities and absolutes. Mean- 
while we mortals, acknowledging our mortality, do well to appreci 
ate our demigods and count Robert Browning among them. 






















































WHAT ENGLISH TEACHERS CAN 
PROMOTE WORLD-PEACE 


E. ESTELLE DOWNING 

In an address at the University of Virginia in 1922 Joseph Fort 
Newton spoke in part as follows: 

When at iast the great guns were hushed and the sob of grief had become a 
sigh following the evening sun around the world, an Oxford scholar asked all 
mankind a question. To England, France, Italy, Sweden, America, China, and 
Japan he said, “What have you learned from the war?”’ The reply was start- 
lingly unanimous, emphatic, earnest—“‘We have learned our need of education.” 
No doubt many would prefer them to have replied, “We have learned our need 
of religion;” but it is much the same thing. Education is light, and God is light. 
The fact burned into the mind of the world is that the struggle for power, with 
its mean passions and monstrous illusions, must give place to the struggle for 
light, with its wide fellowship and consecrating enthusiasms. The great and 
final enterprise of humanity is to let in the light—all the light all the way in. 

Thanks be, we teachers, not only of this country but of the world, 
are becoming more and more keenly aware of our need for greater 
illumination, for fuller understanding of our own immediate prob- 
lems of policy, method, and material, and also of those more far- 
reaching and profoundly important problems of social relations and 
social adjustment. What has brought us together in this conference 
but the very need voiced by the dying Goethe for “Light! more 
light’’? 

Far be it from me to minimize the importance of the everyday 
problems of teachers of English. Shall we or shall we not hold the 
teaching of English grammar anathema? How shall we make our 
boys and girls hunger and thirst for the weekly theme? How shall 
we wean them from their devotion to the ubiquitous Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and win them to an interest in the ease and literary charm 
of the Adlantic’s pages and the challenging editorials of the Century? 
These and like questions are troublesome; they need to be answered. 
But they are relatively unimportant when put alongside the question 
of the social implications, aims, and results of our work. How can 
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we make English grammar function in better human relationships? 
How can we teach composition so that assertion will not pass for 
argument, prejudice for reason, or passion for knowledge? How can 
we teach literature so as to lessen combative group loyalties, inhibit- 
ing prejudices, and dangerous hatreds? How through the teaching of 
English can we prevent further standardization of opinions and 
beliefs and the crystallization of a blind and deaf conservatism? 
How can we foster faith in the ultimate force of friendship, honesty, 
and justice between classes, races, and creeds? In short, how shall 
we conceive and carry on our work so that everything we teach will, 
in Professor Robinson’s happy phrase, “‘find its place in human plan- 
ning” and make its contribution to human happiness? 

Whether we will or no, we shall be forced to consider these ques- 
tions and answer them. The modern spirit is becoming increasingly 
aware of our dual and contradictory moral codes—one for the individ- 
ual, another for the nation; one for religion, another for politics; 
one for times of peace, and another and a very different one for times 
of war. And this modern spirit, weary of the mental and spiritual 
chaos into which this dual morality has plunged us, is demanding 
that in the schoolrooms of the world we shall seek and find that unity 
of mind and motive which is absolutely essential to the unity and 
harmony of the human race. Is our teaching, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, designed to bring about in succeeding generations a repeti- 
tion of the terrible upheaval of this? Everywhere this question is being 
asked, and it is becoming increasingly clear that the acid test of the 
education which the schools should furnish, the education needed 
in this twentieth century, is not merely ordered knowledge and 
critical ability, but social sympathy and understanding and the will 
to live happily and helpfully with our kind. The call to fashion our 
teaching in harmony with this emerging ideal has come. Deny it 
though we may, the responsibility for promoting world-understand- 
ing is being placed squarely upon our shoulders. At last all things 
human lie at the door of the teacher. Kings, diplomats, financiers— 
these and such as these can work mischief in the world only if and 
when we let them; can save the world only if and when we build for 
their work sure foundations in the hearts of children. Before world 
courts and leagues and international agreements can function suc- 
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cessfully we teachers must develop a finer sense of spiritual values, 
and a common will toward understanding, co-operation, and peace. 
And to develop these qualities on a great scale we must wait for the 
slow but sure processes of education. ‘“The mills of the gods grind 
slow,” but only through small groups and in no other way has 
progress ever been made certain. The minds of most adults are pre- 
occupied with very personal concerns and are full of unworthy 
loyalties, obsolete dogmas, crass superstitions, and cowardly cau- 
tions. But the minds of children are open, unspoiled, unshackled, 
and overflowing with generous impulses. 

“QO you wise men who would reconstruct the world!”’ says Benja- 
min Kidd, “give us the young, give us the young. Do what you 
like with the world, only give us the young, and we will create a new 
heaven and a new earth. It is the dreams which they dream and 
the Utopias which they conceive, the thoughts they think, which 
will build the world.” 

But even our youth will not have power to create a better future 
if they are brought up in the narrow faith of the older generation. 
We who are the custodians of the young must greatly resolve that 
they shall not be so brought up; that, so far as in us lies, we will keep 
them free from irrational inhibitions, dead doctrines, and ancient 
hatreds, from whatever shackles them to a warring past; that with 
clear vision and dauntless courage we will embark on the tremendous 
spiritual adventure of preparing them to build a saner world. From 
the chaos of war and its dread aftermath two sets of forces have 
emerged: those which tend to conserve enmity, fear, ruinous inter- 
national competition, war; and those which make for co-operation, 
union, world-understanding, peace. It is the high mission of every 
teacher to collaborate with the forces of Peace. 

Now, this great responsibility does not rest wholly upon the 
shoulders of teachers of geography and the social sciences. Teachers 
of English must perform at least an equal—perhaps even the largest 
share of the task. Long before children know aught of history or 
geography they are learning poems and stories embodying ethical 
and moral ideas; they are forming habits of thought and feeling about 
far-away places and people; they are storing both their conscious 
and sub-conscious minds with images, impressions, predispositions, 
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and half-formed standards which are bound largely to determine the 
mind-bent of each and all of them. Moreover, the continuity of 
English work gives it great advantage in the developing of habits of 
thought and feeling. The teaching which has been well begun in the 
earlier years can be constantly augmented and strengthened as the 
child advances. Call me a hopeless idealist if you will, but I heartily 
believe that through English teaching alone it would be possible so 
to train our boys and girls that, arrived at high-school age, they 
would naturally question of every old as well as of every new thing, 
“What has this to do with human welfare?””—the very fact as well 
as the form of the question implying a new sense of values and the 
power to choose the best. 

In comparison with the study of history it can be shown that the 
study of literature makes possible freer play of thought and feeling, 
and can therefore be made to function more vitally in the building 
up of right ideas and emotions. We think more or less personally 
about history but impersonally about literature. History deals with 
actual people and events, concerning many of which the student has 
a stock of traditional preconceptions and prejudices which are hard 
to overcome and which get in the way when he attempts to think 
in new terms. My father was a Civil War soldier and unconsciously 
collaborated with my early teachers in building up in my mind cer- 
tain biased conceptions and mild antagonisms which for long years 
disqualified me for free thinking concerning events and individuals 
of that bitter struggle. Professor J. H. Robinson is right in saying 
that most people have a kind of mental fixity and deep-seated 
intolerance regarding the generally sanctioned versions of histori- 
cal situations and events. But in literature the case is different. 
Both people and events are the product of imagination; we hold no 
brief for them; we are able to think dispassionately about them; and 
from such unshackled and unbiased thinking it is possible to derive 
fair, impersonal, and fundamental standards of judgment. In short, 
so far as free mind-play is concerned, literature is superior to history 
as a subject of study; and free mind-play, freedom from the tyranny 
of set viewpoints, is absolutely essential to the building up of new 
world-relations. With shackled minds we shall hardly be able to rid 
ourselves of racial antipathies, narrow nationalism, or the obsessions 
of fear and hatred, which form the fallow soil for war. 
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Still another thing which makes the study of literature important 
in its bearing upon world-peace is its rich and powerful emotional 
appeal. A great literary masterpiece—what is it but noble thought 
and noble feeling fittingly and powerfully presented? Rightly 
taught, it lights up the imagination, warms the sympathies, and 
quickens the moral judgment; in a word, it touches the very main- 
springs of life, and makes us know in fitful gleams what the human 
spirit can attain unto. And this enlargement and enrichment of 
imagination and emotion is absolutely essential for better human 
relations. The world cannot be saved by intellect alone. We need 
sweetness as well as light, human sympathy as well as human knowl- 
edge, and that power of imagination which makes it possible for us 
to transcend the limited and personal and know ourselves at one 
with all humanity. I plead for such teaching of literature and teach- 
ing of such literature as will in and of itself be an interpretation of 
human life in terms of human welfare. Of what avail that we should 
know the literature of the world and fail to gain a sympathetic 
understanding of the people who created it? In the last analysis there 
are no values save human values, and English teaching which does 
not develop an appreciation of these values is utterly vain. 

Now, granting that the task of helping create a new world-spirit 
is ours, how shall we go about it? What shall we teach? There are 
those who do not believe in analytic moral consciousness and who 
maintain that socialization should come always by indirect rather 
than by direct means. They hold that children should be allowed to 
grow up unquestioningly accepting as moral and ethical finalities the 
standards of existing society. They stand for the tacit valuations; 
they have faith in the habitual customs; to them the future is not 
merely a continuation but a repetition of the present; and by induc- 
ing in the young a kind of mental paralysis they seek to preserve the 
status quo. They are the conservatives in education. Then, there is 
another group which takes a wholly different view. Its members 
believe that progress can be secured only by a direct and open chal- 
lenge of the old, and an equally direct and open advocacy of the new. 
These, like the first group, resort to indoctrination, but on behalf of 
social changes, and attempt to transfer to the minds of the young 
some supposedly finished and sufficient product of adult minds. 
These are the radicals in education. 
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Then, there is a third and, I trust, growing group made up of 
those who take issue both with the ultra conservatives and the ex- 
treme radicals: with the first because they believe that many of the 
accepted standards and practices of existing society are crude, con- 
tradictory, and cruel, and should therefore be changed; with the 
second, because they hold that we have no right to fix our own ideas 
upon a generation that must live under different conditions and face 
different problems. The members of this group maintain that we 
should organize neither for defense nor for attack, but only for ex- 
planation and discovery. They assert that we have no call to act as 
ward bosses of the intellect, that each generation has a right to judge 
its own social needs and determine its own social conduct; and there- 
fore that the thing we should teach is not a particular creed or dogma 
or rule of conduct, but rather a habit of mind and a method of ap- 
proach. They pin their faith to the cultivation of right mental atti- 
tudes, of clear, untrammeled thought, and of noble purposes. I am 
of this group, believing with all my heart that our primary business 
is not to teach our youth what they ought to think, but rather to 
teach them how to think—to keep the channels of thought open, to 
help them know the “joy of ploughing one’s way through ideas” and 
of making an individual mental and emotional response to life. Thus 
trained, our youth will know for themselves what to repudiate in the 
old, what to seek in the new. 

You ask whether the acceptance of this point of view does not 
absolve us from the very responsibility I have been urging? On the 
contrary, it makes that responsibility more compelling and our task 
more challenging. Any dullard can teach by rote, whether in the in- 
terest of the present social order or a new one. But only teachers of 
vision and power can train the young to act upon Arnold’s definition 
of education and “turn a stream of free thought” upon our stock 
notions and habits in the interest of truth-finding. Only teachers of 
vision and power can develop in the young that habit of deliberative, 
objective judgment through which alone individual freedom can 
mature and the action of groups become rational. This, then, is our 
greatest—I might almost say our only task—to encourage the free 
play of intelligence over any and every subject in a spirit of impartial 
scrutiny for the sole purpose of discovering and embracing what for 
one’s own generation is the highest truth. Surely, of all human 
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achievements nothing is nobler or more needed than open minds 
eagerly expectant of new discoveries and ever ready to remold con- 
victions in the light of added knowledge! 

How will such minds approach the problem of war and its corol- 
laries? They will be quick to discover the arrogance of the assump- 
tions which too often underlie the relations of strong nations to weak 
ones. They will call into question the validity of the ever-increasing 
demand for great armies and navies and other forms of traditional, 
external control. They will ask whether men and nations live and 
grow by creative courage or by destructive fear. They will question 
whether education is not a better insurance than poison gas and 
whether the fact that we spend 85 per cent of our national income for 
war is not a shocking indictment of our morals and our intelligence. 
In short, they will probe into the true causes of war, analyze its net 
results, and eventually see it for what it is—the curse of civilization. 

Open, honest, challenging minds—if the schools can give us 
these, then indeed they will be grinding out “the grist of peace,” for 
such minds will be free from the ignorance, the bias, and the blind 
obsessions which are forever endangering the peace of the world, 
Given such minds in our youth and daily encouragement to their 
unshackled use, and we shall not need to tell our young people what 
they should think about war; they will find the truth for themselves. 
They will discover the falsity of the colors in which it has been paint- 
ed, the basely seductive air of romance which in song and story have 
hidden its ghastly form. The youth of the world would long ago have 
revolted against war’s madness had not we teachers connived with 
the poets and story-tellers in giving them a false idea of the war 
monster. We have helped to clothe its hideous realities in music and 
color and in honeyed talk of the glory of ungrudging self-immolation. 
Private Peat is right: we cannot conceive the far-reaching and 
pernicious influence of Tennyson’s rhythmic but morally vicious 
lines 





Theirs not to make reply; 
Theirs not to reason why; 
Theirs but to do and die. 


Nor are these lines an isolated example. I have on my desk as I 
write a volume of prose and poetry intended for high-school use, and 
within the scope of one hundred pages I find eight selections built 
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upon the war idea—selections which clothe its incidents in attractive 
colors, glorify its heroes, tacitly justify its ideals, and in some cases 
even attempt to sanctify it as a great human institution operating 
under the sanction and supervision of a deity who is “Lord of the far- 
flung battle line” and whose glory is most glorious when He looses 
“the fateful lightnings of his terrible, swift sword.” 

Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous, grinning thing that stalks 

Hidden in music, like a queen, 

Till good men love the thing they loathe! 

Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not any infamy like this. 
It is high time that we put away dissimulation and lies and let our 
youth get an unveiled view of war—the nullifier and destroyer of 
life’s creative stream, the great treason to the human race. 

And open, honest, and challenging minds will do more than dis- 
cover war’s frightful realities; they will help rid the world of the 
racial antipathies which have helped to blacken it down through the 
centuries. Whether they arise from fear or jealousy or sheer igno- 
rance and spiritual blindness, race hatreds belong to unreasoning and 
primitive souls. Once we can turn ‘“‘a stream of free thought” upon 
them, they are bound to disappear, for thinking minds will discover 
that neither red nor black nor any other color is a badge of dishonor, 
that “manhood is a greater thing than life of man,” and that the 
yardstick with which we measure our fellows is after all but the 
measure of ourselves. 

Open, honest, and active minds will also inevitably become inter- 
national in point of view, able to think in terms of the whole human 
race, seeing the parts as parts only, each needing all the others and 
being needed in turn by them. Such minds will discover that national 
thinking linked with international living is causing lack of balance and 
consequent strain and danger to the world’s peace. They will under- 
stand, moreover, that the development of international loyalty does 
not abrogate or in any way invalidate our national allegiance. The 
citizen of the world merely takes on a new and larger loyalty while 
keeping the old and lesser one. Along with the Stars and Stripes he 
hoists what Chesterton calls “‘the flag of the world.”’ And out of this 
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conception of the world as the “true man’s fatherland” young minds 
will evolve a new and loftier patriotism, which will have in it none 
of that pernicious loyalty against somebody, but much of that en- 
nobling loyalty which means concern for the rectitude of one’s own 
group and pride in it as—and only as—it stands for external as well 
as internal justice and righteousness and service to the whole human 
race. 

What can we teachers of English do to make possible the growth 
of such ideals in our boys and girls? The answer is clear. ““Men do 
not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles’’; neither can we hope 
to harvest a fruitage of peace from minds inoculated with the poison 
of war sentiments. We need first of all to develop in ourselves that 
power so eloquently ascribed by Lucien Price to Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn—‘the power of liberating human minds”; and after 
that we need to take heed to the material by means of which we 
propose to achieve this liberation. The time has come, I believe, 
for a new appraisal of the content of our English work for the pur- 
pose of determining the relation of each song and story, each plat- 
form exercise and assigned theme subject to the developnient of 
peace ideals. I am aware that the war note sounds through most 
of our Anglo Saxon literature and therefore that it would be im- 
possible wholly to avoid it in our teaching, even if we so desired. 
But we do not; war songs and stories constitute part of the race’s 
record; many of them shed a white light upon the road over which we 
have come. Wisely taught, they, on the one hand, show our depend- 
ence upon the past, and on the other, stimulate individual creative 
thought about the present and the future. Nevertheless, there is 
much which we can no longer afford to use as schoolroom material. 
Why should we not strike from our list everything which tends pri- 
marily to glorify war and foster the primitive fighting instincts? To 
what end do we inflame the minds of boys and girls with tales of war- 
riors who exultantly “‘piled the ground with Moslem dead’? What 
would happen if we banned “The Defense of Lucknow,” ““The Min- 
strel Boy,” “Ivry,” “The Revenge,” ‘‘An Incident of the French 
Camp,” and many more such from our school programs? We should 
still have Miller’s “Columbus,” Markham’s “Lincoln,” Southey’s 
“Blenheim,” Longfellow’s “Arsenal at Springfield” and the noble 
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eace appeal of “Hiawatha,’”’ and Tennyson’s ‘‘Bells” ringing out 
b] » oS 


“the thousand years of war,” ringing in “the thousand years of 
peace.”” And with them we should keep color and magical music and 
much of imaginative beauty and power. What matter that some 
of the so-called “thrills” would be lost from our work? Our young 
people do not need more “‘thrills’’; but they do need more whole- 
someness, sanity, and refinement of taste and feeling; they need a 
deeper and finer appreciation of beauty and justice. They need to 
feel and know that the real heroes of the world are not the destroyers, 
but the creators; not those who teach hate, but those who teach 
harmony; not those who kill their fellow-men, but those who seek 
to save them and make life blessed for them. 

An impossible task, you say—this changing the world’s mind 
bent toward war? But there is nothing save the impossible that is 
worth the doing, and when the heart of the doer is in the task, the 
impossible becomes the possible. There is nothing under heaven 
comparable to a great idea once it gets under way. World-peace is 
such an idea, and it is already powerfully under way. Already the 
world knows war to be “the great illusion”’; already the voice of an 
aroused humanity is clearly heard. Daily it grows more clear that 
we must no longer “attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key.”” Ridding the world of war is but one more step 
in the upward climb of the race toward freedom and happiness. 
Those who work for world-peace are co-operating with the laws thus 
far revealed in the evolutionary process of life; they are in league 
with “the power not ourselves that makes for righteousness,” and 
therefore they cannot fail. What shall be our part, teachers of 
English, in making real the seer’s vision of a race of men inwardly 
ennobled and united in spirit, to whom life shall be a splendid 
adventure “thrusting out among the stars’’? 
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JOURNALISM AND THE “REALITY STIMULUS” 
RUSSELL PAINE 


City editors have long been quietly contemptuous of courses in 
journalism, in part because of an “inferiority complex” concerning 
culture in general, but largely because they have learned from expe- 
rience that it pays them better to train their own “cubs.” Journal- 
ism, they seem to feel, is one of those skills that cannot be taught at 
all, in the academic sense, but must be learned, and learned in the 
field, in the proper atmosphere of the craft. 

It was with an ill-defined but pretty ponderable sympathy with 
this editorial attitude that I accepted duty with two classes in high- 
school journalism five years ago. As I had had no experience in 
practical newspaper work, the assignment was tendered me entirely 
on the basis of my reputation of “being good-natured about such 
things,” “such things” including taking charge of sport or hybrid 
classes complacently grafted upon a long-suffering curriculum. 

As the years proceeded and I learned more about the art of 
instructing in journalism, learning, as usual, at the expense of my 
pupils, I became more and more convinced that the city editor is 
right: one cannot be taught journalism, but one can learn it, pro- 
vided, of course, that he is reasonably well qualified and sufficiently 


’ 


desirous of learning it. 

If a teacher—and I am still convinced there are such teachers— 
who is convinced that life as a whole is interesting undertakes a 
candid survey of student attitudes, he finds it astounding, breath- 
taking, to note how few boys and girls care about learning anything; 
anything, that is, in the traditionally proper scheme of things. The 
investigator is then in a dilemma: either human beings are ignorant 
to the point of being uneducable, or “‘the system” is unsuccessful, 
at least in cultivating the learning attitude. The latter alternative 
is, on the whole, the less humiliating to the would-be educator. 

Journalism students are no exception to students in general. 
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Out of my first four classes, comprising eighty-five students, I can 
in retrospect count only nine who I am certain made subsequent suc- 
cess in newspaper writing. That percentage in itself would have been 
enough to flatten out any but a teacher’s glib confidence in his 
method, but the pedagogical conscience, contrary to accepted 
belief, is, in all respects except possibly over-meticulousness in 
unimportant detail, pretty tough timber. Besides, no one wanted 
my journalism classes at that time, and there seemed no way of 
getting rid of them short of resigning my job. That was not a de- 
batable question, for, having indiscreetly given hostages to fortune, 
I needed my salary. I argued, further, that my method seemed to 
be as slow—lI hoped it was as sure—as evolution itself; why should 
I look for immediate flattering results? Quite possibly the first ten 
years would prove the hardest! 

So I hung on and hoped. Lo, now, a scant three years later, 
the percentage of successes approaches 65! By successes I mean 
students who, having entered the course with naught but vague 
yearnings for authorship and moderately correct habits of grammar, 
left at the close of the year with an interest in the vast rippling 
surface, at least, of human events, and an ability to turn them into 
“copy” acceptable, at the minimum, to the local city papers. I 
cannot trace all the 65 per cent to present steady newspaper jobs, 
of course, but they have the ability for, and the probably fairly con- 
tinuous functioning of, creative expression that is proving valuable 
in other vocations and in their individual developing culture. 

As to the method: Students come to the class, as to most classes, 
with the bored, sophisticated air of knowing all the year’s academic 
motions in advance. It is merely another two credits in their young 
lives; so much time and boredom in exchange for a surety of being 
so much nearer final release from confining walls. To be sure, the 
name “journalism” has roused faint anticipations of a just barely 
possible something different, but—ah, well, we have been fooled so 
many times, and what’s the difference if we are, we'll wiggle along 
somehow and then at last we’ll be through and can forget it: thus 
runs the feeling—for it does not reach the dignity of thought. 

As the class gets under way, there are the usual trying prelimi- 
naries of eliminating the patently unfit. I recall here one grievous 
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error in “elimination,” traceable to too trusting a reliance on an 
intelligence test alone: a mistake so egregious as to put me forever 
on my guard. 

Then come brief explanations of the peculiarity of the class 
situation: that the school paper relies almost entirely on us journal- 
ists for publishable material; a bit of preachment on the time- 
honored text that ‘‘the way to learn to write is to write,”’ hence that 
class grades and credit are 60 per cent based on the publishability 
of students’ material. But talk alone is thin, cheap, weightless, 
when delivered to students talked, for the most part, into continuous 
classroom coma. So we lose no time in organizing the class and pro- 
ceeding to work. 

If the students know each other fairly well, they elect their 
class editor from among those who are eligible and have applied 
for staff positions on the school paper. If they are not well acquaint- 
ed, the instructor appoints an editor pro tempore. Generally the 
class editor is also an associate or news editor on the school paper. 
This makes for the necessary co-ordination between the academic 
work and the “extra-curricular activity,” the school weekly. 

My next task is, by some explanation and more student experi- 
ence, to disabuse the child mind of the prepossession that this is 
academic work, in any aspect save that it is in a classroom, under 
school rules, and gives school credit. This discharge of impedimenta 
I have found to be essential for fostering creative work which is sala- 
ble. In passing, let me say that I insist upon considering it creative 
work (although I rarely use the term with students) for the reason 
that the simplest news story, if it is to have vitality and flavor in 
any degree, must have undergone complete digestion in the writer’s 
mind and come forth seen with his eyes, touched by his life-purpose 
and personality. 

This matter of disburdening the student attitude of the academic 
tradition, this process which can be put in a single glib sentence, is 
the most difficult, the most time-consuming, the most exacting in 
pedagogical and personal skill of all the work in the course. Resort 
to precept and maxim is very tempting. I am tempted to exhort 
them constantly: “For the sake of your immortal souls, students, 
write for the kids and the paper, not for me/”’ But it will not do, ex- 
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cept on rare and propitious occasions. For the more I exhort, the 
more they become concerned with me, and the less with the job in 
hand! Words are marvelous things, but they seem to have nearly 
lost their powers, as between teacher and student in the usual class- 
room atmosphere. 

Practice, then, under pressure of the living demand, the “reality 
stimulus,” is the heart of the course. Ideally, the instructor does not 
even become the city editor, as I at first thought, although to two- 
thirds of the students he probably does not develop beyond that. 
But the teacher, as teacher, must not develop; he must degenerate. 
He must become, not more and more the teacher, in the dominating 
and dictatorial sense, but less and less. His cue is to step progressive- 
ly and delicately out of the picture, and give the reins over to the 
class editor, responsible only to the school-paper editor, not to the 
teacher. The latter is there purely and simply as co-worker, caught 
up into the web of students’ problems when they need him, and only 
then. 

It was first irritating, then amusing, and finally gladdening to 
observe the reaction when, carried away, teacher fashion, by some 
purely theoretical aspect of the art of writing, I would come to class 
full of ideas to “spout,” and find myself gently but efficiently remind- 
ed that I was the complete “‘buttinski’”—I was persona non grata; 
I could please eliminate myself, literally or figuratively, or both! 
Meanwhile my class goes calmly on about its business of actual 
writing for the press! 

In this eminently proper work spirit, so much more of a “reali- 
ty atmosphere” than that of the usual authoritative instructorial 
deliverance and unresponsive student acceptance, I am in so con- 
stant demand by individual students that I am usually darting 
about like a worried hen among too numerous a brood. 

The characteristic state of the room, in fact, is one of uproar, 
of confusion most distracting to the orderly pedagogical mind—of 
which I still retain a modicum: I was for years in almost constant 
panic lest the next-door teacher, or, worse, my principal, should poke 
in his head and, grinning cynically, inquire whether I needed any 
help. Bells, periods, and assignments, like grades and credits, 
became barely tolerable nuisances, at least to the “succeeding”’ 
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students. I have arrived, many a day, to find, for example, my 
formerly most sedate girl pupil draped in highly inartistic fashion 
over the corner of my desk, arguing heatedly with five others on the 
value of cosmetics as an editorial subject; in the middle of the floor 
is the sports editor oratorically denouncing the last sport feature 
some unfortunate cub has inflicted upon him; yet another group is 
giggling far too happily for any schoolroom, and discover themselves 
to my investigative ear as deep in the feature possibilities of the 
last school party; over all is the despairing voice of my librarian, 
desiring to know who has not yet read Neal’s Editorials and Editorial 
Writing, and this is his last chance and will he kindly get busy. 

There is gossip and there is loafing, certainly, as how should there 
not be, in some degree, with practically all pressure of teacher 
authority removed, and in many cases no incentive at work building 
in its place? But that is a minor problem, taken care of quite me- 
chanically, as soon to be described. By far the overwhelming prob- 
lem is the one of cultivating, in a climate so alien to its proper habitat 
as the ordinary schoolhouse, that delicate plant of a genuine interest 
in the whole complex business of life. This abounding interest in 
things-as-they-are is a prerequisite second to none for excellence of 
even ordinary newspaper reporting, to say nothing of creative 
writing. The schools train children constantly to do as they are 
told, wait for the command, fulfil the immediate requirement of an 
arbitrary authority. But the successful life is not built on such a 
foundation. Life says only, “Look me over; size me up; what are 
you going to do about me?” Interpretive writing about life, then, 
to be of value, must be all the sharper in the same demands upon 
anyone who dares to try to understand. 

In the routine composition class there is no natural (that is, 
effective) incentive to understand or interpret. The child is supplied 
pen and paper and told to “write.”” Even if the subject has been 
carefully approached by previous discussion, outlining, and what 
not, there is always the quite legitimate mental interrogation by 
the educatee: “Why should I write? Why should I think about my 
‘subject’?”’ The environment has supplied no competent stimulus, 
there is no demand by any “reality principle” that he should think 
or write. There is no possible sensible answer to the child’s un- 
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spoken question but—‘‘You must write to please the teacher and 
pass the course!” 

Even the newspaper’s city room supplies no thoroughly adequate 
demand that activates creative writing. There is too often only the 
motive: “You must write because your job depends on filling that 
space in the way your public have learned to expect.’’ No matter 
that that stimulus is usually the last word in “successful” journal- 
ism; it is mot creative effort that responds, and it is not genuine 
culture that emerges as its by-product. If the school, then, is to act 
as more than a factory of artisanship (a legitimate charge against 
much of our trade education), it must provide a “reality stimulus” 
competent to develop a genuinely cultured outlook upon life. The 
student must say: “‘Wow! what a perfectly corking idea for a story! 
Give me some paper and let me alone awhile.” And after awhile: 
“Here, what do you think of this?” to instructor o: other student. 
Then comes the crucial test. Does he insist, with complete honesty, 
on candid and searching criticism, and does he gladly seize and use 
that criticism? Does he grow in ability to criticize himself? This 
is the test of whether the social side of the whole affair is active in his 
mind, the test of whether he cares to capture his reader. Such a 
writer is to be sharply distinguished from the one who is merely 
pouring forth his fantasies upon paper, for such a one, instead of 
being actually eager for criticism, merely asks for it, possibly, by 
way of pleasing his teacher, but wants only praise, and is hurt or 
sullen if he fails to get it. 

I think it is true that we know so far of only one stimulus suffi- 
cient to insure growth in creative writing, and that is the “‘feel’’ 
of the audience (or “‘optience’’!) in the back of the writer’s mind. 
Without the audience factor as motivation, effort soon degenerates 
into sterile, non-social fantasy. The journalism class responsible 
for the school paper (which should be a stepping-stone to “‘outside”’ 
papers and magazines), a class treated by the teacher with the re- 
spect he ordinarily accords his equals, is so far our best answer to the 
problem of motivation in composition and of positive cultural growth 
through written composition. All English classes cannot of course be 
journalism classes, but all classes can profit by the pedagogical 
principle found effective in journalism. 
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In the midst of the authoritarianism of the school, then, to try 
out a liberty that looks to the conservative suspiciously like license; 
in the midst of the minutely directed activity of the school to put 
the child “fon his own”’; in the midst of the clamor of the factory to 
start a tiny hothouse garden (and let it grow “clamorously”’’): that 
is the problem of the ambitious teacher of journalism. 

And when—as is the present plan—my journalism class is 
turned over to heads abler than mine in business organization, to 
become a cog in a larger machinery composed of printing classes, 
weekly news staff, Senior “annual” staff, and student-body finance 
committee, I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that, if the 
present growths are feeble, at least the soil has been prepared. My 
hothouse plants attained a growth sturdy in proportion to the vari- 
ety of opportunity for “sale” of their fruits. A semiannual class 
magazine was therefore started to offer chances to the more fiction- 
ally inclined to market their wares. It has its own editor, staff, and 
business manager; it is a business venture, self-supporting by virtue 
only of energetic sales campaigns in the school at large. Much 
remains to be done to insure its ultimate success, however. 

A word on the mechanics of classroom procedure: 

The copy, with all its errors, goes direct to the class editor. But 
we have found that students who develop journalistic objectivity or 
stuff,” eliminate 
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“‘reader sense” and who therefore write readable 
most grammatical or mechanical errors quite in response to the 
demands of that “‘reader sense,” and purely as a matter of read- 
ability. As a rule, “social pressure” eliminates bad grammar far 
more rapidly than teacher pressure, if means can be developed to 





bring a real social pressure to bear. 

The class editor has a staff, which includes two or three copy- 
readers, chosen for the accuracy of their English. After assuring 
himself of the acceptability of the copy handed to him, he hands it 
to a copy-reader, who consulting me in difficulties, reads, blue- 
pencils, and fires it back to the writer for revision, unless it is late 
copy or the errors are minor. Fearful at first of possible errors, I 
used to read all copy religiously, but later I found it better policy, 
€ducati°Na]ly at Jeast, to let errors go through to galley-proof (which, 


by the way, is read in class) or even the final print, where the mis- 
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take confronts the culprit in all its glare, and reinforced by the 
caustic comment of classmates. Any procedure which permits the 
social pressure to function is the better procedure, other things being 
equal. 

Permanent “beats” are assigned as nearly according to choice 
as possible, and as soon as practicable after organization each term. 
The student is responsible for his beat, and is subject to ‘“‘scoop” 
after a certain day each week. In addition, the editors, including 
chief, feature, sports, and society editors, give out all “futures” 
and special assignments to be covered each week. Voluntary contri- 
butions are written and accepted in considerable number, in addition 
to the routine work. 

To effect the necessary compromise with grades and credits, a 
so-called “point system” was developed, which allows to the student 
points of credit for each piece of work, study, or collateral reading. 
All work acceptable to the class editor is entered in the record-book 
at “‘space rates,” so many points per inch (or fifty words) for each 
style of work, news, editorial, sport, society, feature, etc.; half again 
as many points are allowed if and when the material is actually 
published. Points are apportioned for parts or wholes of books read, 
headlines written, page “dummies” made up, special work, and 
indeed all class endeavor. The record-book is kept by the students 
themselves in turn, and honesty is taken for granted and kept as 
far as possible in the background! It is perhaps needless to say that 
the instructor’s confidence is almost never violated. 

At the close of the term, when “the office’? demands grades, the 
students and their total “pointage”’ are listed in order from highest 
to lowest in rank, and grades from 1 to 5 (failure) are “blocked out” 
on the column, 3 being first set on the median or average. Total 
accomplishment, thus registered, nearly always arranges itself into 
demarcated groups according to ability and application displayed. 
Grades thus become a purely mathematical function of recorded 
accomplishment, and as such are duly appreciated by the student. 
Argument, pieading, and the whole personal factor, always so 
distressing, are almost eradicated. Poor or uninterested students 
are thus “‘kept in line,” pending their arousal or elimination, and all 
feel that there is much gain in the near-elimination of the continual 
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impertinence of the instructor’s arbitrary judgment—as distinct 
from the “reality factor’ —intruding in the shape of “‘grades” upon 
the business in hand, which is writing. Indeed, students themselves 
are often informally consulted to determine a fair return in “point- 
age” for results accomplished in the various fields of work. 

The results of the entire five-year experiment, for such I must 
admit it is, have to me been a complete vindication of Dr. Dewey’s 
well-known educational theories, and demonstrate (to the experi- 
menter at least) that: (1) “interest and discipline are correlative 
aspects of activity having an aim’’; (2) “to organize education so 
that natural active tendencies shall be fully enlisted in doing some- 
thing, while seeing to it that the doing requires observation, the 
acquisition of information, and the use of a constructive imagination, 
is what most needs to be done to improve social conditions”; (3) 
‘ta reorganization of education so that learning takes place in con- 
nection with the intelligent carrying forward of purposeful activities 
is a slow work. It can only be accomplished piecemeal, a step at a 
time. But this is not a reason for nominally accepting one educa- 
tional philosophy and accommodating ourselves in practice to 
another. It is a challenge to undertake the task of reorganization 
courageously and to keep at it persistently.’”” 





COMPOSITION INTERESTS OF JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


MARY FONTAINE LAIDLEY 


To undertake to speak on such a comprehensive subject as I have 
chosen, one should be either very wise in the ways of boys and girls 
or vain enough to believe himself wise. Now I know that I am not 
wise, so I cast about for some source of information to supplement my 
own limited experience, for I believe that one of our greatest prob- 
lems in teaching English is bound up in the subject of the composi- 
tion interests of our pupils. We cannot assume that children of 


* John Dewey, Democracy and Education, chap. x. 
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junior high school age have our own interests or the interests of 
older pupils. We must earnestly seek for their own interests, and 
allow them to express themselves about the subjects that are impor- 
tant to them. But the great difficulty lies in finding out what those 
subjects are. It is dangerous to generalize from the comparatively 
few children that an individual knows; the questionnaire method 
has pitfalls into which I hesitated to adventure. After all, is there 
any first-hand method of getting at what interests these youngsters 
have that fill our intermediate or junior high schools? It occurred to 
me that in one junior high school that I know well, the school paper is 
the motivating influence in all the composition work, and I wondered 
whether this might be the case with other schools as well. I there- 
fore tried to find out from the papers of various schools what the 
students are writing for publication, for it seemed to me that it is a 
safe assumption that our younger brothers and sisters find just as 
much satisfaction in seeing their contributions printed in the school 
paper as we older people feel in having our articles in school journals 
and textbooks. 

In the past month I have carefully examined at least one issue 
of the publications of forty-six junior high schools. In many cases 
I have read several issues of the same paper, and I have read nearly 
all the issues of a few papers. The schools represented are widely 
distributed, ranging from California to New York, from Minnesota 
to Arizona; and I feel somewhat as if I had, by means of some clair- 
voyant device, visited these schools, and shared the activities of 
thousands of schoolboys and girls of the ages of twelve to sixteen, 
working with them over their lessons and tasks, playing with them 
on the athletic field, participating in their club and social affairs, 
laughing at their jokes, sharing in their triumphs, in short, living 
with them the life of the average junior high school youngster. 
And the experience has been surprisingly charming and interesting. 
What was frankly undertaken as a task has become a pleasure, for 
surely nothing is more stimulating and refreshing than contact with 
youth, and these school papers breathe the very spirit of youth. 

As I read the papers I tabulated the subjects, and I shall speak 
in detail of them a little later. But first I shall ask your indulgence 
while I give you some of the general impressions I received from 
my study. 
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What stood out with most cheerful promise was the wholesome- 
ness of the children’s minds. Clean and upright, they gave me the 
feeling of fresh air breathed in gratefully after a rain. Compared 
with the affectation, the sidelong view of life, the lack of standards 
in life and morals that characterize some adult periodicals, even the 
ones we used to call “highbrow,” the simple faith in goodness and 
the eternal verities that these children profess are as refreshing as a 
sea breeze. If in 1934 these same thousands of young people shall 
have the same faith and the same ideals as the junior high school 
magazines indicate that they now have, what a blessed generation 
we may look forward to! If we can simply keep them as good as they 
are, without trying to improve them, we shall have much to be 
thankful for. While the essayists and moralists are decrying the 
demoralization of the younger generation, let us pluck up courage 
to believe that the youngest generation may stage a comeback to 
the older loyalties, a decent reverence for worthy things, possibly 
even a return to respect for the Ten Commandments. 

Again, as a teacher of English, I was tremendously pleased with 
the style of the articles and with their mechanical correctness—I 
had almost said, perfection. Simple, direct statements, usually with- 
out any garnishing, and certainly without the ridiculous attempt 
at smartness that characterizes many a newspaper write-up, tell 
what the reader wants to know about the school. Frequently the 
language is commonplace, but so is most daily conversation. Ver- 
bose or vague it is not. These papers tell a plain tale in clear words 
and uncomplicated sentences that ring with sincerity. For example, 
the simplicity of the following notice is far more effective than many 
a full-page obituary: 

It is very difficult for us to get accustomed to the absence of Raymond 
Centofanti, 7A—1, whose death, due to a chest infection, occurred March eighth 
in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. His fun-loving and good-natured disposition made 
him popular with his classmates. 

That is all. The child who wrote it felt what he wrote, and ex- 
pressed what he felt with a perfection of phrase that more sophisti- 
cated writers envy but cannot achieve. 

Those of us who have wrestled for years with unruly punctuation, 
defiant spelling, appalling sentence structure, and ‘“‘all the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to,” look with amazement at these 
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neatly printed pages, fair and free from misspelled words, gross 
errors in punctuation, or even non-sentences. How is this miracle 
accomplished? For miracle it is, nothing short of it. Do those 
faculty advisers whose names are printed on the editorial page read 
the proofs so carefully that every error is nailed before it is printed? 
Or, as is more probable, does the responsibility for correctness weigh 
upon the contributors and student editors, making them scrutinize 
the copy before it goes to the printer? If it does, the paper pays, 
no matter how much work it involves; for the pupils are learning 
to write in the only school in which they can learn—the school of 
experience. 

Most of the papers, according to the statements at their mast- 
heads, are printed by the students of the school. The training the 
pupils receive in the printing-office helps them tremendously in the 
mechanics of writing, as everyone knows. The more pupils can 
get this training in printing, the better for the English classes. In 
the nature of things, however, only a limited number can be accom- 
modated in the printshop. Another advantage that accrues to a 
school that can print its own paper lies in the saving of expense. 
One school that had had a good paper wrote me that it had to be 
discontinued because the printshop had been taken from the school, 
and it was too expensive to have the paper printed outside. Another 
enterprising school met this difficulty by getting out a mimeographed 
paper, which is good. The principal writes of this paper, “The 
typewriting classes do the stencil-cutting, the technical-arts boys 
the actual mimeographing, binding, etc.’”’ Many of the papers are 
illustrated by drawings made by students, who also cut the blocks 
for printing the drawings. 

One cannot but be struck by the variety of interest and the large 
opportunity of these school papers. An editorial in a new paper 
expresses very well the purpose of the school paper, as follows: 

A school paper or publication has many reasons for existence. It provides a 
medium of expression for all members of the student body; it serves to depict 
and relate all school activities; it supplies a method of conveying to others a 
knowledge of our endeavors and achievements; it helps us to learn to know our 
fellow students, and unifies our thoughts and efforts in all our work; it creates 


an indefinable spirit and a necessary morale unattainable through other activi- 
ties; it inspires and encourages us to bigger and better achievements. 
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The extent to which a school paper accomplishes these purposes 
depends mainly upon the support it receives from the school and 
the extent to which all the school feels a responsibility for the paper. 
In one paper examined, six contributions were signed by the 
same pupils. Several other pupils contributed three or more articles 
each to the same issue. When the contributions are restricted to 
such a small group as that, the paper loses much of its influence in 
stimulating pupils to write. One paper which I have known for 
four or five years constantly publishes material from the same pupils, 
month after month. A small group of talented boys and girls does 
practically all the writing in this school, while the large majority 
of students are not stimulated in the least by the paper. Another 
paper which I have known from its inception is so managed that 
every boy and girl in the school is encouraged to write. Each home 
room has a reporter. These reporters meet with the editor and the 
faculty adviser and plan the make-up of the next issue of the paper. 
Each reporter takes back to his home room a list of events to be 
covered and of subjects to be written up. Each pupil in the room is 
asked to write on one of these topics. The contributions are sifted 
by the reporter, who turns over the best to the editor. In this way 
the stimulus of the paper is felt throughout the school. It is one 
of the best school papers I know. Although its literary standard 
falls far below the first-mentioned paper, its influence on the compo- 
sition work of the school is immeasurably greater, and the average of 
composition in the second school is much higher than in the first. 

Turning now to an analysis of articles found in the school papers, 
one is not surprised to find that general school news covers the 
greatest number of articles. These items consist in clear, direct 
accounts of assemblies, lectures, musicales, plays, school parties, 
improvements to the school, honor records, contests, prizes awarded, 
and similar matters of interest to the whole school. In the list of 
special interests, athletics is easily first. Accounts of football, base- 
ball, basket-ball, and soccer games, of athletic meets, of swimming- 
meets form an important part of every number. 

The second place is dedicated to verse. Poetry, I cannot call it, 
for it lacks imagination and is often halting in its feet; but our 
distinguished Longfellow began his poetical career with the lines be- 
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ginning *‘Mr. Finney had planted a turnip,” which are certainly worse 
than many of the verses contributed to the school papers. It strikes 
me as very significant that the only topic to rank above verse in the 
school papers is athletics. In other words, our young people are 
writing verse almost as much as they are writing about football 
games and swimming. Most of it is serious, and a large part of it is 
concerned with spring, in accordance with the best English tradi- 
tion. There is almost as large a body of humorous verse, however, 
and it is on the whole better than the serious. It seems to me that 
it is a promising outlook when so many of our boys and girls through- 
out the country are trying to express themselves in poetical form. 

Jokes and personals, often humorous, occupy the third place. 
Many of the jokes are local, and doubtless these elicit the loudest 
laughs. Others belong to the peripatetic family that go the rounds 
in all kinds of papers. I have a great fondness for jokes, and confess 
that I read many of these with relish, although a goodly proportion 
are flat. However, I sympathized with the editor who expressed 
himself thus: 

The ones that think our jokes are poor 
Would straightway change their views 
Could they compare the jokes we print 
With those that we refuse. 


Club news ranks fourth in the list of subjects. From these items 
we learn that clubs of every conceivable kind have been organized 
in the junior high school. There are civic clubs, science clubs, art 
clubs, newspaper clubs, dramatic clubs, story-telling clubs, needle- 
work clubs, language clubs of all varieties, health clubs, athletic 
clubs, hiking clubs, radio clubs, music clubs, and book clubs. At 
least one vice of modern life has penetrated the schools, the club 
habit. 

Next to club news, and occupying the fifth place, come stories. 
The most usual type of story is one concerned with everyday life; 
a much smaller number of stories are fanciful, humorous, of personal 
experience, or historical. The small number of personal-experience 
stories surprised me. In all the papers examined, I found but twenty 
accounts of personal experience; this in spite of the fact that we 
English teachers have been hammering away for at least ten years on 
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this very point. “Write about the things you know, the things that 
have happened to you,” we reiterate. One paper prints the following 
account of this sort of instruction and its results. It is called— 


HIS INMOST SOUL 

“Children,” said the teacher, instructing the class in composition, “you 
should not attempt any flights of fancy; simply be yourselves and write what is 
in you. Do not imitate any other person’s writings, nor draw inspiration from 
outside sources.” 

As a result of this advice one bright lad turned in the following: “We 
should not attempt any flights of fancy, but write what is in us. In me there is 
my stomach, lungs, heart, liver, two apples, one piece of pie, one stick of candy, 
and my dinner.” 


Apparently our pupils prefer writing about social activities and 
the moralities rather than disclosing their inmost souls. The morali- 
ties evidently appeal strongly to the youthful writer and they take 
sixth place in the list of subjects. I have listed eighty-one articles 
that deal with such topics as Thrift, Honesty, School Spirit, Fair 
Play, Hard Work, Perseverance, and kindred virtues. There is a 
freshness and sincerity in these little moral essays that redeem them 
from being merely trite. It is as though the truth and beauty of 
these ancient virtues had been discovered afresh by these young 
explorers in the wilderness of social relations, and with the enthusi- 
asm of pioneers they proclaim the importance of their find. 

Only a little less appealing to our young writers than the moral 
essay is the informational essay. This takes seventh place in the 
list. Many of these articles consist of accounts of some school sub- 
ject, such as ‘Why Study Latin?” “‘Nutrition Classes,” “‘Printing,”’ 
“Elementary Social Science,” etc. Others are clearly the outcome 
of outside reading done in connection with school work, including 
biographical sketches, histories of processes such as the development 
of printing, the origin of musical instruments, and reports on books 
read outside of school. 

This completes the list of popular subjects. It is interesting not 
only for what it contains, but also for what it excludes. For example, 
there are but fifteen descriptions of places or persons in the long 
array of articles; evidently descriptive writing has little place in 
school children’s interests. More surprising than this, however, is 
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the small space given to nature and outdoor life. One story about 
birds, two or three accounts of hikes, and a few reports of scouting 
activities make up the sum of fifteen articles devoted to nature and 
outdoors. Civic topics do not fare even so well as this; only eight 
contributions have to do with citizenship or civic duties. There are 
but six accounts of travel. 

In reflecting on the kind of material the school paper presents, a 
teacher’s preconceived ideas are likely to be rudely jolted. The 
time-honored classification of narrative, description, exposition, and 
argument seems to have become scrambled in the actual writing 
habits of our young people. Description has practically dropped 
out; narrative has assumed the form of a plain statement of facts 
about athletic events, club meetings, and other school activities, 
with a small sprinkling of fiction; exposition and a mixture of exposi- 
tion and persuasion in articles dealing with ethical and moral sub- 
jects have a more prominent place in the interests of our pupils than 
most of us had imagined; while the popularity of the verse form is 
decidedly surprising. 

From another standpoint, we shall probably be disappointed 
in what the school papers reveal. Many of the finer things we 
had hoped to impress upon our pupils in English classes seem 
to have made little or no mark upon them. Beauty of phrase, per- 
fection of contour, depth and harmony of color, musical cadence, 
the charm of nature—sensitiveness to all of these is lacking, or, at 
least, it has no expression. These resources of adult life, these solaces 
that help to remove us from the sordid and ugly outlines of everyday 
life into an ideal sphere, are either denied to the young people who 
write for the school papers, or they are discerned too vaguely for 
expression. But, while we may regret the lack of imagination and 
of feeling for beauty that these writings too plainly set forth, we 
should remember that the young writers are of very tender age, that 
their experience has been limited, that there have been great me- 
chanical difficulties in writing to be overcome, and that the appreci- 
ation of the finer things of life is too often lacking in the children’s 
environment. As the pupils grow in richness of experience and in 
power of expression, we may look for a wider range of interests and a 
more discerning eye and ear, as well as more expansiveness in speak- 
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ing of the subjective aspects of life. Meanwhile, if we are wise, we 
shall accept the straightforward, unvarnished accounts of tangible, 
obvious facts, with thankfulness for their sincerity. 

We should be thankful also for the improvement in the mechan- 
ics of writing—an improvement which the school paper certainly 
promotes by setting standards of correctness that are within the 
range of pupils’ understanding and also of their achievement. The 
school paper justifies its existence because of this stimulation it gives 
to writing. Whatever the difficulties of editing, supervising, and 
publishing a school paper, the definite contribution the paper makes 
to the improvement of composition in the school is worth the cost in 
time, money, and effort. 





AN ADVENTURE IN METHOD 
OLIVER M. AINSWORTH 


One of the duties for which a conscientious teacher must feel 
responsible is that of placing his students intellectually on their 
feet. Without doubt, as Americans, we still admire the self-made 
man; in recently doing honor to the memory of Lincoln, we have also 
shown our admiration of the self-educated man. And yet, does our 
present system of education, below the graduate school, evince a 
national faith in the process by which Lincoln developed so indomi- 
table a courage in his convictions—the process of reflection without 
the daily, or hourly, guidance and criticism of instructors? We hold 
that the office of the college is to prepare men for living; but in 
scarcely any walk of life will the graduate meet with friendly pre- 
ceptors to define his problems for him, and tell him, at the end of 
every sixth week, whether he has done well or ill. Much oftener 
will he meet with competitors, who will be more willing to take 
advantage of his errors than to help him overcome them. 

Certain difficulties, of course, stand in the way of a return to 
the days when there were fewer “subjects,”’ fewer courses, and fewer 
“outside activities”; when such men as Hawthorne and Lowell 
found time, even in college, for independent reading and for self- 
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criticism in writing. Research in many fields has produced an 
overwhelming quantity of information, and the complexity of our 
life today has made it desirable, and perhaps necessary, that we pos- 
sess far more information than our forefathers had. Much of this 
knowledge we must needs accept on the authority of experts, if we 
are to acquire it within a reasonable length of time. The subject- 
matter, too, must be reduced to system and code, and presented with 
the greatest “‘clearness, interest, and force,” to borrow a phrase from 
the rhetoricians; frequent examinations must be held, that the effec- 
tiveness of the process may be measured. All this constitutes 
“method” in teaching, and no one would deny that it is necessary, 
at least in many branches of study. 

Moreover, there is something in human nature that makes such 
a method appeal to the student. Definite tasks to perform, and 
tangible results in the way of marks, numerical or literal, give one 
a sense of achievement, of knowing where he stands, that is often 
most highly valued by those who are most ambitious. Unfortunate- 
ly the tasks of life are not so definitely outlined or its failures and 
achievements so immediately recognized. One wonders whether, 
after all, justice to the student would not require us to give him 
more practice in outlining his own tasks and in self-criticism— 
wherever such practice is possible. 

Such thoughts have led me, during the past year, to make an 
attempt at introducing the ideal of self-reliance to a certain group 
of students. In my course in American literature, among the poems 
of Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier, one comes upon several allu- 
sions to Professor Louis Agassiz of Harvard, a personal friend of 
our poets, and a teacher who, more than any other man of his time 
in America, perhaps, represents the principle of intellectual initia- 
tive. Agassiz’ importance in the history of our culture makes his 
life and work a proper subject of study; and I further wished to see 
how his principles would appeal to a group of college students who 
were unacquainted with them. 

Accordingly, we procured some copies of a little book containing 
several accounts of Agassiz’ method by some of his former students 
and prepared by an American scholar who is interested in applying 
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Agassiz’ principles to the study of literature." We first discussed 
the question whether a teacher of literature can possibly set before 
his students tasks that are too clearly defined, and then studied the 
method of Agassiz. 

This method essentially consists in requiring students to observe 
some definite object—a bit of mineral, a plant, or, in literary studies, 
a single work, such as a sonnet ora play. By “observing” is meant 
studying the object with no assistance whatever from teacher or 
textbook, in the way either of question or of precept. Agassiz’ 
students were not at first allowed even to dissect the zodlogical 
specimens which he gave them. Such study chiefly calls out one’s 
ability to see and interpret those elements of organic structure which 
are of fundamental importance, but so obvious as to be easily over- 
looked. At first it is usually a severe trial of the patience, but if 
persisted in, becomes a real delight. 

The story is told of a clergyman who preached so eloquent a 
sermon on contributions that, when he described its effect on his 
congregation, all his clerical brethren desired to borrowit. I cannot 
hope for a result so flattering; but the innovation has seemed to me 
decidedly worth while. The method of Aggasiz, when carefully 
presented, never fails to appeal to ambitious students; and no enthu- 
siasm could be more contagious than that of Agassiz’ pupils. Pro- 
fessor Shaler and his fish, Professor Scudder and his “‘haemulons,”’ 
the personal anecdotes of the great teacher—the fire, the broken 
specimen, the chapter which could not be written, and could be 
dictated only before an audience—all convey the idea of a person- 
ality so exacting and yet so genially human that it renders attrac- 
tive a method against which I have sometimes known students to 
revolt with much bitterness when it was not properly introduced 
to them. 

My class was very willing to make a trial of the method at once. 
This we did by applying it to a number of Longfellow’s sonnets, 
each student choosing one on which to report. The results of this 
exercise, on the whole, were much better than I expected. Not 


*Lane Cooper, Louis Agassiz as a Teacher. Ithaca, New York: The Comstock 
Publishing Co., 1917. 
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only did the students give a good account of the thought of their 
selections, but, in the course of a discussion based on the reports, 
they arrived at a better comprehension of the essential form of the 
Petrarchan sonnet than I have ever been able to secure by means of 
set exercises and leading questions. A poetic form, which before 
was at best only a deposit in the storehouse of their memories, now 
became a measuring-rod in hand, ready for immediate service. 

We finally decided that the method needs to be somewhat modi- 
fied if used in a course that is extensive rather than intensive; there- 
fore we did not attempt to follow it exclusively. But good results 
emerged in other ways. Our discussions became more spontaneous; 
the students were no longer ready to note down all the teacher’s 
remarks, as if the course were conducted by means of lectures, and 
my avoidance of making a great many summary statements about 
literature was better understood. The exercise brought about more 
feeling of co-operation between teacher and student than I have ever 
been able to secure by any other means. Such poems, too, as 
Whittier’s The Prayer of Agassiz and Longfellow’s The Birthday of 
Agassiz took on a more vital meaning; and we subsequently read 
Lowell’s Agassiz—a poem which allusiveness and abstractness of 
phrase render fairly difficult—with a curiosity that penetrated all 
obscurities. 

If our undergraduates can and ought to be trained to some extent 
in intellectual self-reliance, then one proper place for such endeavor 
may be those courses in literature which are designed not only to 
impart information, but also to develop insight. I offer this account 
of my experience for whatever it may be worth, both to those teach- 
ers who know Agassiz’ method and yet find some difficulty in apply- 
ing it, and also to those who, not having heard of it, may be willing 
to give it a trial. 
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A STUDY IN ENGLISH CONNECTIVES' 


LYDIA M. SCHWEGLER 

In his “Essay on Method,” Coleridge says: “What is that which 
first strikes us, and strikes us at once, in a man of education, and 
which among educated men so instantly distinguishes the man of 
superior mind, that (as was observed with eminent propriety of the 
late Edmund Burke) ‘we cannot stand under the same archway 
during a shower of rain, without finding him out’ ?”’ In answer to this 
question, Coleridge shows that the point of difference which dis- 
tinguishes the conversation of the man of superior mind from that 
of the less intelligent man, is his use of English connectives. 

Is it true, as Coleridge says, that the connectives which a person 
uses may be taken as a clue to his intelligence? Is the ability to use 
correctly a wide variety of connectives dependent upon innate intel- 
igence, or is it possible to train in the use of connectives? The pres- 
ent study was undertaken with a view to investigating whether train 
ing in the use of connectives will improve one’s sentence-structure 
and make an appreciable gain in one’s use of English connectives. 

Four 11A English classes at Longwood High School of Com- 
merce were used in working out this study, two classes being used for 
the Experiment group, and two classes for the Control group. The 
groups were almost exactly balanced in numbers—with 50 pupils in 
the Experiment group, and 49 pupils in the Control group. The prob- 
able learning rate of both groups showed a difference of only .5 of a 
point in favor of the Experiment group. The medians of the Terman 
Test in both groups were as follows: 


EXPERIMENT GROUP 


Reales Suen tite agrand aeiekh 102.5 
 o0cck suede ceasectadacend ed 103. 
CONTROL GROUP 
eS ee ee Serre IOI.25 
PoE hehe atte Cacecasee wie 103.25 


* Read before the Cleveland Research Club at its meeting November 4, 1924. 
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As a preparatory measure, and as a guide for the scoring of all 
tests, a list was compiled of the most commonly used English con- 
nectives, with the New International as authority. All obsolete or 
obsolescent connectives were omitted. This list contained 25 co- 
ordinate conjunctions, 56 subordinate conjunctions (including con- 
junctive adverbs), 11 relative pronouns, and 59 prepositions. 

The method of procedure in working out this problem was as 
follows: 

I. A completion test, based upon omitted connectives, was given to both 
Experiment and Control groups. 

II. A composition was given to each group—identical assignments. 

III. Ordinary English instruction, with no work in connectives, was given to 
the classes in the Control group. Seven special lessons in the use of the 
English connective were given to the Experiment group. 

IV. Three weeks after the first completion test and composition were given, 
the completion test was given in duplicate to both groups, and a composi- 
tion was given in similar form. 

V. Completion tests I and II were then scored according to a definite key, and 
all compositions were graded—using the Nassau County Supplement to 
the Hillegas Scale. 

VI. Careful analyses were then made of all the connectives which were used in 
all the compositions, to see if an objective basis could be found which would 
make valid and significant distinctions between grades of ability. 

The completion test (referred to in Method of Procedure Pt. I) 
consisted, in part, of 40 sentences compiled from many grammars. 
The pupils were asked to fill in the blanks with the proper connec- 
tives. Three samples are given from the list: 

1. Brutus was more hostile—Caesar thought. 

2. This is the point—Napoleon led the charge. 

3. We cannot fill your order now—our stock is low. 

In addition to these 40 sentences, the test contained 10 compound 

sentences which were to be changed to complex sentences without 

changing their meaning. The following two sentences were taken 
from the list: 

1. The name Roundhead was given to the Puritans and they wore their hair 

cropped close. 

2. Caesar put the proffered crown aside, but he would fain have had it. 
After this completion test had been given, the papers were col- 

lected at once, and no discussion was held in either the Experiment 
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or the Control group. After the test had been given, in duplicate 
three weeks later, all papers of both tests were scored according to 
the key. The results are shown in Table I. 

Of special interest is the noticeable gain of 32.88 points by the 
Experiment classes—which had been “‘exposed”’ to the seven special 
lessons in the use of English connectives—as contrasted with a gain 
of only 12.62 points on the part of the Control classes which had 
received no special instruction in connectives. The two extra Control 


TABLE I 


CoMPLETION TEST—MEDIANS 








First TIME SECOND TIME Pornts GAINED 





Experiment Group 





Es oe aon cape eum 67.50 83. 33 15.80 
ae erence 62.08 79.16 17.08 
ee Eee, Coy re ane | 32. 88 














4 ae oe 61.50 68.12 6.62 
i SE aerrene set 67.50 73.50 6.00 
Cee. See eee ee Ree re 12.62 





Extra Control Classes 








Extra Control e 58.75 66. 25 7.50 
Classes...... rat 63.12 66.25 $.13 
BE cr kenc Seas he a ee ae a ew weknens 10.03 











classes (referred to in Table I) were two 11A English classes at 
Longwood High School of Commerce that were in no way connected 
with the present experiment. 

The first composition (referred to in Method of Procedure Pt. 
II) was a reproduction by the students of ““The Nun’s Priest’s Tale” 
taken from Darton’s The Canterbury Tales; the second was a re- 
production of “The Physician’s Tale” from the same collection. 
The results that were obtained by grading the compositions, using 
the Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale, are shown in 
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Table II. Especially to be noted is the gain of 1.42 points made by 
the Experiment group, as it is the estimate not of one English teach- 
er, but of the three teachers who graded each composition. 

The next three steps of procedure (III, IV, V) seem to need no 
further explanation. In working out Part VI, it may be said that an 
effort was made to analyze each student’s use of connectives in each 
composition, and that an attempt was made also to measure the 
gain in the use of connectives which each student made in his second 
composition over that made in his first one. 

TABLE II 


CoMPOSITIONS GRADED By HILLEGAS SCALE—MEDIANS 
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By means of code numbers, every connective use in every com- 
position was marked as follows: 


pe ene ee Co-ordinate conjunction “and” 
ES Sy wcd ss Neseeensem een All other co-ordinate conjunctions (except “‘and’’) 
S.C...................-subordinate conjunctions 
et aa ees Relative pronouns 
_ Re Pe eter Prepositions 


Each of the code numbers was then counted, and each connec- 
tive was then dealt with separately. To illustrate: In composition 
A (first composition of first pupil listed alphabetically in first class of 
Experiment group) the number of co-ordinate “ands” used by the 
pupil was 14. Using the total number of words in the composition 
as a base, it was found that the “ands” were 4.1 per cent of the total. 


The same method used with the other four types of connectives used 
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by the pupil in the same composition showed that the other co- 
ordinate conjunctions were .5 per cent of the total, the subordinate 
conjunctions were 2.3 per cent, the relative pronouns were 1.2 per 
cent, and the prepositions were 6.2 per cent of the total number of 
words. The percentage of each of the five kinds of connectives used 
by each pupil was then tabulated. If the pupil used a higher per- 
centage of “‘ands” in the second composition than he did in his first 


TABLE III 


Garns Anp Losses (Comp. I Anp IT) 
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| Comp. I Comp. II | Comp. I Comp. II 
Putt A. «0. 14.1 1.5 *D 5 | 1.8 I 
Pupil B.. 4.3 3.6 D 8 2.1 I 
Pupil C. 2.5 2.7 I cs 1.5 I 
Suporp. Conj | Ret. Pronouns 
Comp. I Comp. II | Comp. I Comp. II 
Pupil A..... 2.3 3.3 | I r.2 1.2 S 
Puoa B..... 2.5 2.8 | I 2 | 1.4 I 
Pupil C.. 4.4 4.6 | I 2.5 2.1 D 
PREPOSITIONS 
Comp. I Comp. I 
3 Pee 6.2 8.0 I 
Pupil B..... 7.2 7.6 I 
| ae 8.9 7.4 D 











*[=Increase. D=Decrease. S=Same. 
tAll figures are per cents of total number of words in compositions. 


composition, one was counted in the column of increase; if he used 
a lower percentage of “ands” it was credited to the decrease col- 
umn. If the percentage was the same, it was placed in the column 
marked “same.” This tabulation was made for both compositions 
written by each of the four classes. A sample of the tabulation, 
giving the work of three pupils of the Experiment group Hr. I is 
shown in Table III. 
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The results of tabulating the increase and decrease in the per- 
centage of connectives used, are shown in Table IV. (To simplify 
matters, the results of both classes in the Experiment group are 
combined, as are the results of the Control group.) 

In Table IV it is shown that in the record of the co-ordinate con- 
junction “and” the Experiment group made 17 increases and 
30 decreases to offset the 24 increases and the 23 decreases of 
the Control group. Though seemingly contradictory, this may 
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Experiment............ 36 13 I sO 
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be regarded as a most favorable finding for the Experiment group, 
as it is generally conceded that the higher percentage of “‘ands”’ used 
by the student the greater is the tendency to poor sentence-structure, 
and the greater is the tendency to violate the principles of unity and 
coherence. Gain in percentage of the other co-ordinate conjunctions 
but, still, yet, however, etc. seems to indicate better sentence-structure 
and a higher type of written work. All the other findings of the 
other four types of connectives are decidedly in favor of the Experi- 
ment group. 
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. As the next step in analyzing the various connectives used, a 
y careful count was made of each kind of connective used by the au- 
2 | thor in both original stories in Darton’s The Canterbury Tales. The 

percentage of each kind of connective was then calculated, based 
; upon the total number of words in the story. The percentage of 


















































1 each kind of connective used by each pupil in each composition was 
f 
, TABLE V 
COMPARISON WITH THE ORIGINAL STORY 
Composition I Composition II 
More than “name or Total More than ——_ Total 
| Co-ordinate Conjunction “and” 
| _ } 
F Experiment - 30 20 50 20 30 | 50 
Control 24 25 49 24 25 49 
” Experiment 15 35 5° 29 21 50 
Control... 18 31 | 49 | 29. CY 20 49 
: | 
| Subordinate Conjunctions 
Experiment 25 25 50 35 25 50 
Control f- 34 15 49 22 27 49 
~ Relative Pronouns 
Experiment 20 30 50 28 22 50 
Control 20 2 49 24 25 49 
Prepositions 
Experiment 10 40 5° 17 33 50 
2 Control. . ; 10 39 49 16 33 40 
1 then compared with the percentage of the corresponding connective 
used in the original story. In tabulating the results, if the per cent 
{ used by the pupil was higher than that used in the original, it was 
| ra . - 
S credited to the “more than” column; if it was the same or less than 
e the original, it was credited to the “‘same or less” column. The re- 
e sults in the four classes are shown in Table V. Here again, in Com- 


position IT, is the 20 in the ‘more than” column of the Experiment 
group offset by the 24 in the Control group, indicating the tendency 
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to better sentence-structure on the part of the Experiment group 
than on the part of the Control group. 

As a last step in analyzing the connectives used, a slight attempt 
was made in the problem of evaluating the various connectives used 
—which it is the intention of the writer to attack in a later study. 
All the “ands” used in the second composition were re-checked and 
evaluated as “correct use” or “poor use.’’ Table VI shows the re- 
sults. 

In summarizing all these data, it may be said that in practically 
every case and condition the Experiment group, which had the 
special instruction in the use of English connectives, made a better 


TABLE VI 


EVALUATION OF THE CO-ORDINATE CONJUNCTION “AND” 











| Correct Use | Poor Use 
Experiment Group biecGea 83 per cent 17 per cent 
Control Group ‘ 70 per cent | 30 per cent 





record than the Control group, which had no special instruction. 
Noteworthy are the following: 


1. In the completion test, the Experiment group showed an increase of 32.88 
points as compared with 12.62 points of the Control group, and thus made a 
relative increase of 20.26 points. (Table I.) 

2. In the composition, the Experiment group showed an increase of 1.42 points 
as compared with .o6 point of the Control group, and thus made a relative 
increase of 1.36 points. (Table II.) 

3. In analyzing the number gaining and losing in the use of the different kinds 
of connectives, the relative increase in favor of the Experiment group was 
found to be the following: 


Co-ordinate conjunction “‘and’’. oe ..... 6 points 
Other co-ordinate conjunctions... .. ee .. 7 points 
Subordinate conjunctions...... II points 
Relative pronouns........... ingebtavetess . Ir points 
Prepositions............ rhitnae waeaee bakowe'’ .... 8 points 


43 total points 

(Table IV) 

In conclusion, if we infer that the number of points gained by 
the Experiment group over that gained by the Control group was 
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due to their special training in the use of English connectives, it 
would seem from these data that we may say that it is possible to 
train in the use of English connectives and that one’s use of connec- 
tives may be taken as a clue not to his intelligence, but rather to 
the amount of training which he has received in the use of English 
connectives. 





A LESSON ON MARK TWAIN 


REWEY BELLE INGLIS 


The following lesson on Mark Twain was part of a three months’ 
course in American literature given to Juniors in the University of Minne- 
sota High School. The first month is spent on fiction, the second on non- 
fiction prose, the third on poetry. During the first month certain stories 
by outstanding writers are assigned for the entire class to read, and those 
authors are given one or more days each for general class discussion. 
Lessons previous to the one reported had dealt with Irving, Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Aldrich, and Howells. Later about twenty other fiction- 
writers are presented by special reports of students, four or five a day. 
Meanwhile everyone is reading miscellaneous stories from any of the 
authors discussed, turning in comments and certain data on small cards 
which are put into the class short-story card file. Twenty stories would be 
the average amount during the month, A and B grades being figured 
according to the additional work done by some students. Each student 
also reads one novel chosen from a posted list of twenty-five, and writes 
a study of some one character in it. This is supposed to represent his best 
and most thoughtful work. 

A lesson on the life of an author was selected for reporting because 
teachers sometimes treat such material in a stereotyped, mechanical man- 
ner, emphasizing mere facts without sufficient vivifying of the personality. 
The teacher’s purpose in this lesson was fourfold: 

1. To make Mark Twain a vivid personality in the minds of the 
students. 

2. To show how his books grew out of his life. 

3. To show his place in American literature. 

4. To stimulate further reading of his works. 

The students were not told that a stenographic record was being made, 
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lest the spontaneity of the lesson be spoiled. There were twenty-six 
Juniors in the class. Though the lesson took one forty-five minute period 
and about twenty minutes on a second day, it is recorded here as one 
continuous discussion. 

The assignment was given two days ahead to enable all to use the 
reference books. Every student was to refresh his memory on “The 
Jumping Frog” (most of them had read this when they were Freshmen) 
and read the short account of Clemens’ life in the text, Pattee’s Century 
Readings in American Literature. In addition each student was given a 
special topic from Paine’s Life of Mark Twain, two or three students being 
assigned to each topic. They were asked to contribute to the class discus- 
sion what they thought would be of greatest value in the assigned chap- 
ters. On the reserve shelves were three copies of the Boys’ Life and one 
of the complete Life by Paine, one copy of Henderson’s book on Mark 
Twain, and several general literatures containing accounts. The refer- 
ences posted in the study hall were as follows: 


SPECIAL REPORTS ON MARK TWAIN 
In the following topics Paine’s Boys’ Life of Mark Twain is abbreviated to 
B.L. 
1. School life 
B.L. chaps. iii, vi 
2. Tom Sawyer’s gang 
B.L. chaps. iv-v 
Paine’s complete Life, Vol. I, chap. xii 
. Apprentice days 
B.L. chaps. vii-viii 
4. River pilot 
B.L. chaps. xii-xv, learning the river 
B.L. chaps. xvi-xvii, experiences as a pilot 


We 


5. Pioneer and miner 
B.L. chaps. xix—xxi 
6. Fame won through “The Jumping Frog” 
B.L. chap. xxiv 
In volume called How to Tell a Story, read “Private History of the Jumping 
Frog.” 
Also read in B.L. chap. xxii how pseudonym ‘“‘Mark Twain” was first used. 
7. Innocents Abroad and marriage 
B.L. chaps. xxvili—xxx 
Pattee, History of American Literature since 1870, pp. 52-56, examples of 
his attitude toward Europe 
8. Experiences in England 
B.L. chap. xxxiv 


~ 
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9. Home life 

B. L. chaps. xxxvi—xxxviii, xli 
10. Financial reverses 

B.L. chaps. li, liii, and first paragraph of lv 
11. Honors in his old age 

B.L. chaps. lviii-lix, lxiv 


LESSON ON MARK TWAIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL 
January 21, 1925 


Teacher: Suppose that we could have our choice of any author that 
we have studied to come walking into this room, which would you choose? 

Voices: Mark Twain. Irving. Poe. 

Teacher: Well, let’s see which most of you choose. How many vote 
for Irving? [Count.] One. How many for Poe? Ten. How many vote for 
Mark Twain? Eleven. It’s pretty even, then, between Mark Twain and 
Poe. They are both very picturesque characters. We have discussed 
Poe before, so we shall put our attention on Mark Twain this morning. 
Those who voted for Mark Twain, why would you like to see him come 
through the door? 

Boy: He would entertain us all the time. 

Teacher: Yes; we would have a good time, certainly. Any other 
reason? 

Boy: It would be a resurrection from the dead. [Laughter.] 

Teacher: Would he be interesting to look at? 

Voices: Yes. 

Teacher: Who will volunteer to give us a picture of the way Mark 
Twain might look if he could come through this door? 

Girl: Well, he would be quite a large man; he would be, oh, rather 
heavily built. He would have bushy, sort of red-gray hair, and a big 
mustache, very bushy; and I should think he would be very hearty looking 
all the way around; and he would have a big, deep voice. 

Teacher: Would there be anything peculiar about the way he would 
speak? 

Girl: His accent. 

Teacher: A little accent, yes. 

Harold: He would have a very drawling voice and he would come in 
with a great big fur coat on and low oxfords. They gave a description of 
him when he was up in Boston and said if you looked at the upper part 
you would find what you would expect to see in winter, and at the bottom 
part what you would expect to see in summer at Palm Beach. 
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Teacher: Yes. That is Mrs. Aldrich’s description of him. Well, 
altogether he was an unusual-looking man. You would notice him any- 
where in a crowd. Now, Mark Twain has occupied a very important 
place in American literature. Some people used to look upon him as 
merely a funny man, but we can’t do that any more. Who will suggest a 
way in which Mark Twain contributed something new to our literature 
that the earlier authors hadn’t given us? 

Girl: Well, he didn’t follow others. Like in the Innocents Abroad he 
gave his own opinions and didn’t follow all the rest of them. 

Teacher: Yes. Let’s say, then, that he was distinctly original. He 
didn’t base his work on that of any previous author. Can anyone suggest 
any other way in which he contributed something new? 

Leslie: Well, no one before had written just the kind of stories he 
wrote—about Mississippi life and historical novels and biographies—in 
just the way he wrote. Of course they had written that kind, but they 
hadn’t written them the same way, with the touch of humor. 

Teacher: We might say that he contributed humor, although we had 
had humor before Mark Twain. Is there anything that he contributes 
to us geographically? 

Girl: He writes of the Mississippi. 

Teacher: That’s true. It is a historical account of the early days of 
that part of our country. Think about the localities of our previous 
fiction-writers. 

Girl: He was the first author to write of the West. All the others had 
written about the East and South. 

Teacher: Yes. So he extends our boundaries. Suppose we look 
map and see the extent that his writings cover. Muriel, please go to the 
map and point out all the places that you think Mark Twain had anything 
to do with. 

Muriel: Well, I don’t know. He wrote all about the Mississippi. 

Teacher: Yes. That’s the middle part of our country. Now, did he go 
farther west? 

Clifford: He lived in Nevada for a long time. 

Teacher: Muriel, will you point that out now, so we can see it before 
us? Did he get any farther west than Nevada? 

Boy: California. 

Teacher: Did he go east beyond the Mississippi? 

Girl: Kentucky. 

Teacher: Not very much in Kentucky. 

Girl: Boston. 
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Teacher: Yes, he was in Boston part of the time. Where did he have 
his home for so many years? 

Girl: Connecticut. 

Teacher: Yes; he had a home in Connecticut. What was the town? 

Voice: Hartford. 

Teacher: Yes; Hartford, Connecticut. [It is located on the map.] He 
lived there a great many years, didn’t he? Does anyone remember where 
he used to spend the summers? 

Voice: Quarry Farm. 

Teacher: Where was that? [No answer.] That was near Elmira, in 
southern New York. [It is located on map.] So you see he had quite a bit 
of experience in the East. He didn’t write so much about the East, but 
he lived in the East a great many years. Well, then, Mark Twain ex- 
tended our geographical boundaries in literature and he gave us a picture 
of a certain type of life that has passed away now almost entirely. He 
contributed tremendous humor for us. Anything else? 

Leslie: He was the first one to give the negro in his home life and 
dialect. 

Teacher: I wouldn’t say he was absolutely the first one, but he was a 
very early one. 

Boy: He was one of the early writers about boys. 

Teacher: Who did we say was the very first realistic writer about 
boys? 

Boy: Aldrich. 

Teacher: Yes. Mark Twain followed very soon after that. Now let’s 
begin with his life. We were going to hear something about his boyhood 
first of all. James, will you give us an account of that? 

James: Mark Twain ran around all the time. He didn’t like to go to 
school. He was just like Tom Sawyer in his books. Mrs. Clemens wanted 
somebody to teach him what she called manners, and she chose Mrs. 
Horr’s, where manners were taught and the a b c’s and long division and 
things like that. The first case of humor that was ever known about Mark 
Twain: she told him to go out and get a stick to be licked. He went out- 
side and looked all over and all the sticks looked too big for him. So he 
went across the street and he found a little stick about so long [indicating], 
a shaving. He brought it in and handed it to her and she got mad. She 
didn’t laugh at it. She told one of the other boys to go out and get a 
stick, and he got a good strong one. After that Mark Twain was always 
careful. Mark Twain, as I said, like Tom Sawyer in his book, was always 
doing tricks. His mother was like his Aunt Polly in the book; she tried 
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to control him. She was too kind-hearted, he got away with everything. 
He was kind to animals. He didn’t like to hurt them or anything like 
that. The only case he ever did was—he liked cats and everything—when 
he gave—I have forgotten what that was that he gave to the cat in Tom 
Sawyer— 

Teacher: Pain-killer. 

James: Yes. Mark Twain in school was the best speller. When he 
got to Mr. Cross’s school, there was one other boy that was good. They 
had spell-downs all the time, and each boy tried to win the medal. There 
was only one time when Mark Twain was said to have missed, but that 
was because his girl, Laura Hawkins, was against him and he spelled 
it wrong so she could win the medal. In 1847 his father died. He didn’t 
want to go back to school, and the family didn’t have very much money; 
so at twelve he went into a printer’s shop as an assistant. 

Teacher: Yes. Let’s put some of these things up on the board so we 
can remember them a little better. James didn’t tell us the name of this 
town where Mark Twain was brought up. 

James: Hamilton, I think it was. 

Teacher: Not quite; Hannibal, Missouri. Now, this is his boyhood 
over here [writing on blackboard]; on this other side let’s list the books 
that grew out of these experiences, because so many of his books did grow 
out of his actual life. 

Voice: Tom Sawyer. 

Voice: Huckleberry Finn. [Teacher writes these.] 

Boy: They are the same book. 

Teacher: Yes, but that isa combination. They were originally written 
as two separate books. Now someone is going to tell us about Tom 
Sawyer’s band, that is, the group of boys that Clemens went with when 
he was a boy. John, will you give that? 

[John gave a satisfactory account of Samuel Clemens as the original 
of Tom Sawyer, and of the real boys whom we know.as Huck Finn and 
Sid.}: | 

Teacher: There are a great many funny incidents about this boyhood 
of Clemens. There is one that is very good if you can believe it. This is 
an account given by an old inhabitant of Hannibal many years afterward. 

He said that the original of the whitewashing (you all remember the inci- 
dent of Tom getting the boys to whitewash the fence for him) was even 








* This and all similar bits of direct narrative are condensations made by the editor 
from the stenographic transcript. Miss Inglis is not responsible for any incidental com- 
ments they contain. 
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funnier than it was in the book. Sam Clemens got the bright idea of 
going around to all the neighbors and asking them if they didn’t want 
their fences whitewashed. He got a number of contracts to have the 
fences whitewashed for a certain amount. Then he told the boys in the 
village what fun it would be to get out at night and whitewash all these 
fences because it would “make the neighbors so mad”; they wouldn’t 
like whitewash on their fences; it would spoil the vines. The boys were all 
enthusiastic. They got a lot of whitewash and went out at night and 
worked hard to whitewash those fences. The next morning Sam Clemens 
went around and collected. 

[The conversation went on to include the real characters who appear 
as Jim in Huckleberry Finn and Colonel Sellers in The Gilded Age. Clem- 
ens’ experience as an apprentice in his brother’s printshop, where he 
almost saved the paper from failure, was narrated. During this period his 
chance finding of a scrap of paper with a picture of Joan of Arc and a bit 
of her life-story aroused an interest which led him to read extensively for 
the first time.] 

Teacher: This story of the wind blowing the picture and account of 
Joan of Arc and the effect on his life connects up with his books—which 
one? 

Voice: Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 

Teacher: How many have read that? [About six hands raised.] Les- 
lie, did you like it? 

Leslie: Yes; I liked it very much. It was so different from his other 
books. 

Teacher: Well, we will say a little about that later on. The wind 
played another joke on Mark Twain, a very pleasant sort of joke. This 
sounds like a fairy story, but it is really true. The wind blew a fifty- 
dollar bill into his path, and he never could find out whose it was; so he 
started out with that money on some of his adventures. His idea was 
that he was going to South America, but he never did get there. After he 
left home, we have the next period of his life concerned with his piloting 
on the river. Harold, you are going to tell us about that. 

(When Harold’s enthusiastic account of Mark Twain’s Mississippi 
had exceeded five hundred words, the teacher remarked that their time 
was short and suggested that Harold tell just about the tragedy of Clem- 
ens’ brother. This incident and its apparently permanent effect upon 
Mark were presented briefly. Then followed this bit of “give and take”’:] 

Teacher: Does this part of his life indicate that he is lazy or indus- 
trious? 
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Voices: Industrious. 

Teacher: Yes. We had the first impression that he was a lazy man. 
In fact, one of his old companions said, “Sam Clemens was always lazy; 
he was born lazy.’”’ That was probably because he had that slow, drawling 
way of speaking, and he didn’t like school, of course. Now let’s put down 
his pilot days and the book that grows out of them. 

Boy: Life on the Mississippi. 

Teacher: Yes. Now, that is really a historical document today, 
because that Mississippi piloting is not an important part of American 
life, as it used to be in those days. What was it that put an end to his 
experience as a pilot? 

Voices: The war. 

Teacher: Yes; it was definitely closed by the Civil War. Mark Twain 
had a very slight part in the war. I didn’t give a topic on that because it 
was so slight. He went into a volunteer regiment, first on the side of the 
South because his state did, and he had some very amusing experiences. 
He got out of the army in an amusing way. He fell out of a hayloft and 
sprained his ankle and had to be laid up. The next important experience 
in his life is his pioneer and mining experience. Clifford, are you going to 
tell us something of that? 

(Clifford, too, though his narrative was good, had to be hurried a little 
by the teacher. She added the little-known incident of the abandonment 
of one mine—because Clemens wouldn’t work any more—when a few 
more pails of water would have revealed a rich vein of gold. She pointed 
out his obsession by the treasure idea, and the finding of one in Tom 
Sawyer as a sort of compensation. In reply to her question, a boy said 
that the book growing out of these mining experiences was Roughing It.] 

Teacher: How many have read that? [About three hands.] This gives 
a very realistic picture. Of course all Mark Twain’s stories have a good 
deal of imagination worked in with them. Now, he found another kind 
of treasure when he was out there mining. He got his first literary fame. 
Janet is going to tell us the story of how “The Jumping Frog” came into 


being. 
Janet: He heard this story the first time told by a miner who was a 
dull-witted sort of person, and he didn’t tell it as a funny story at all. ' 


He told it as a story that was pure facts, and his audience didn’t laugh 
a bit. They thought that Jim Smiley was a very clever person for having 
known that a frog would like shot and would eat it almost any time. 
About five or six years after that, Professor Van Dyke, of Princeton, asked 
him if he knew how old his jumping frog story was. He said, “Why, yes, 
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four or five years. It happened in the gold rush of ’forty-nine.” The 
professor said, ‘No, you are mistaken. It is over two thousand years 
old.”” Mark Twain thought he was just fooling, and he said, “I’m willing 
to be called a literary thief, but I don’t like to feel that I robbed the dead 
like that.’”’ The professor said he really was serious, and he told him he 
could send him either the story in the Greek form or else as it was trans- 
lated for college use. Mark Twain said Greek always made him tired, so 
he sent him the English form of it. It was essentially his own story except 
that it was quite a bit briefer than his story was. 

After it had been published in book form, some French lady translated 
it into French. He knew that it was awfully out of tune with his own 
story, so he retranslated it again. There are some of these parts that were 
really very odd, because they got the grammar all mixed up. I am going 
to read some. 

Teacher: Just read the last part, will you? The original was: “I don’t 
see no p’ints about this frog that’s any better’n any other frog.” 

Janet: “Eh bien! I no saw not that that frog had nothing of better 
than each frog.” And Mark Twain wrote, “If this isn’t grammar gone to 
seed, then I count myself no judge.” 

Teacher: I want to show you a copy of a poster used by Mark Twain 
for advertising his lectures. [Shows illustration in book of Mark Twain 
sitting on a jumping frog.] Some people said that Mark Twain jumped 
into fame on the back of a jumping frog. Well, it really was surprising 
how suddenly his fame spread after this story was published in the eastern 
papers. 

Boy: Somebody ought to tell how he chose the name of Mark Twain. 

Teacher: Haven’t we had that? You tell it. 

[The boy did so. The European trip described in Innocents Abroad 
and the book itself were described by three girls. Then came accounts of 
Twain’s courtship and marriage; of social life at the Hartford home, 
pictures of which were shown; of work at the Quarry Farm summer 
place, which the teacher had visited and photographed; of the loss of his 
daughter and his wife. (These matters fill nine pages of the thirty-six 
in the transcript.)] 

Teacher: Now we must say a little more about some of his works 
before we go on to his old age. During this period, of course, he wrote 
these books that were about his youth [pointing to those listed on board], 
and then he wrote some historical romances. He got his material from 
his reading and from his travels. We shall list those as a separate group. 
Leslie: Prince and Pauper. 
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Teacher: Yes. The Clemenses used to act out scenes from The Prince 
and Pauper. Did any of you read about that? They even worked in little 
Jean, who was only about three or four years old at that time. They used 
to have her act as a magistrate and sit up at a table and sign death war- 
rants. What was another one? 

Leslie: Recollections of Joan of Arc. 

Girl: A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. [These are written 
on board.] 

Teacher: Yes. How many have read that? Now we will think of 
those three as being in a somewhat similar group. 

Girl: There is one story you haven’t got: Pudd’nhead Wilson. | 
should think you would call that a western story. 

Teacher: That is somewhat in a class by itself. It grows out of his 
western life, though. Of course Mark Twain wrote a great many more 
books. How many of you have ever seen a complete set of Mark Twain’s 
works? Do you know how much of a library shelf it would fill? 

Boy: A whole shelf. 

Teacher: Yes. He wasn’t lazy when he came to writing, by any means. 
By the way, did any of you see how many copies of Huckleberry Finn 
were sold even before the book came out? Forty thousand copies were 
sold by canvassers before the book even was published, and of course he 
made a tremendous amount of money from these books and through some 
other interests that he had. Leonard is going to tell about the financial 
reverses that came to him in his old age. 

[The bankruptcy and the payment of the huge legally outlawed debt 
were feelingly discussed, and the honors which were heaped upon the 
heroic old man reported. The lesson concluded with a review of Clemens’ 
place and service in American literature.] 

Teacher: What did we say at the beginning of the hour that Mark 
Twain had done for our American literature? 

Girl: Had taken in more territory. 

Teacher: All right. We will say he had broadened the American 
setting for literature. [Teacher writes this and following suggestions on 
the board.] Anything else that he has done? 

Leslie: I think his humor was a different type of humor from all 
those that had gone before. 

Teacher: He introduced a superior type of humor. Anything else? 

James: He wrote like Aldrich about boys, the way they really are. 

Teacher: We will say he gave a realistic picture of—not just boys— 
what was the big scene that he did give us a realistic picture of? 
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Voices: The Mississippi. 

Teacher: Yes; especially of middle-western life. 

Girl: Wasn’t he really the first author to write of the far West? 

Teacher: There had been others. Bret Harte was writing about the 
same time, so we can’t say he was absolutely the first. Is there anything 
else now? Would you say on the whole that Mark Twain is a pure realist? 
Why not, Leslie? 

Leslie: I think he is a good deal of a romancer—The Prince and the 
Pauper and Joan of Arc and The Connecticut Yankee and Gilded Age and 
even in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn where they find the treasure— 

Teacher: Mark Twain is not entirely a realist. He is an interesting 
combination of a realist and a romancer. We might say, then, [writes on 
board] “‘combination of realism and of romance.” Anything else now that 
you think of? 

Girl: He was honest in his writings. 

Teacher: Yes; he introduced that spirit of genuineness in his writings. 
I think that is a very good point. Especially does that genuineness come 
out in what type of book that he wrote? 

Girl: Innocents Abroad. 

Teacher: Yes. So we might say, “A spirit of genuineness especially 
in travel books,” because that really did change quite a bit the writing 
of travel books. Anything else? Well, I think we have the important 
points down there. Which of those books that we have listed up there 
on the board do you think are going to live? 

Fred: Tom Sawyer. 

Teacher: How many say Tom Sawyer? Any other? 

Boy: Huckleberry Finn. 

Harold: Life on the Mississippi. 

Boy: Connecticut Yankee is more widely known. 

Margaret: Prince and the Pauper. 

Teacher: That’s more for younger children. I don’t believe that is one 
that would make him outstanding as an author. Nobody has named the 
one that a good many critics think is his very best piece of work. 

Girl: I think The Gilded Age, the character of Colonel Sellers. 

Teacher: I don’t believe you hear of the The Gilded Age as much as 
you do some of the others. 

Boy: The Jumping Frog. 

Teacher: Well, of course that is a lighter work. 

Girl: Joan of Arc is his most serious work. 

Girl: That isn’t typical of him. 
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Teacher: Yes, you are right about that; it is not quite so typical. 
Nobody mentioned Huckleberry Finn. 

Voices: Yes. 

Teacher: I beg your pardon. I didn’t hear that. Huckleberry Finn is 
the one that many critics think is the most artistic and lasting piece of 
work, Last year one of the St. Paul papers ran a series of ten books chosen 
by various famous people as the books which had made the most vivid and 
lasting impression on them. I was interested to note that Huckleberry 
Finn recurred in those lists more than any other book. It isn’t just a 
funny story; it is a book that has a tremendously powerful treatment. 
So I hope you will all make a point of reading Huckleberry Finn, if you 
haven’t already done so. How many have read Tom Sawyer? Let’s get 
a little record and see where we stand on this. Practically all. Is there 
anyone who has not? Just one. Werner, you will have to read it. How 
many have read Huckleberry Finn? Twenty. The Gilded Age? Just one. 
Life on the Mississippi? Five. Roughing it? Three. How many the frog 
story? Everybody has read that. Twenty-six. Innocents Abroad? Elev- 
en. Prince and the Pauper? Thirteen. Connecticut Yankee? Sixteen. Joan 
of Arc? Six. Well, we have done some pretty good reading, apparently, 
in Mark Twain. If you were going to read another one now besides what 
you have read, which one of those that we have talked about (I suppose 
there is no one who has read all of those, is there?) would you choose? 

Voice: Roughing It. 

Teacher: How many would choose Roughing It? Anyone have another 
choice? [Others are mentioned.] Well, I hope that you will have some 
more pleasant hours with Mark Twain in the future. 





THE NIGHT 
FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER 
The night is still enfolding mystery, 
Within whose shadowy sphere our souls contend 
With Death..... The peace of stars comes down to blend 
Our spirits into One, O God, with Thee! 
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A MINIATURE ELIZABETHAN THEATER 


With due gratitude to the teacher of English whose fascinating 
account of her pupils’ building of stages appeared in one of last year’s 
issues of the English Journal, I wish to submit my experience in using 
her plan. 

At the time the article appeared, I was in the midst of the semiannual 
difficulty of trying to explain the gradual development of the English 
drama to a second-term fourth-year class. The scheme as outlined by the 
writer of the article seemed so interesting and practicable that I adopted 
it almost without change. Every member of the class was arbitrarily 
appointed a member of one of four committees who were to build the four 
stages representing the chief periods in the history of English drama: 
the church, the stage on wheels, the inn-court stage, and the Elizabethan. 
A day was set, about six weeks from the time of the assignment, on which 
the structures were to be completed. 

The work was begun as the pupils of each committee read descriptions 
of their respective stages, taking notes, and writing papers to be used as 
directions in the actual building. Needless to say, the explanations did 
not lack clearness as did their usual expositions. I knew nothing of the 
progress of the building except when, at times, during the meeting of the 
class, one of the chairmen would ask his committee to meet him in the 
carpenter shop at a certain hour. Only the boys did the building, as they 
preferred not to have the girls’ help, while the girls of the committees 
dressed dolls about six inches tall, to be used on their respective stages. 

Finally, before school on the appointed day, a few members of each 
committee very proudly brought to the classroom the finished models. 
The first was an imitation of a medieval church, simply constructed of 
beaver board, with velvet-carpeted chancel in which were arranged dolls 
dressed as priests and nuns. The stage on wheels was set for a miracle 
play of the birth of Jesus. True, the child in the manger was the same size 
as the animals standing about, and the shepherds (old Santa Claus dolls 
with black robes wrapped about them) were smaller; still, the atmos- 
phere of this medieval drama was well brought out. The inn-court stage 
was not quite so successful, but it answered the purpose of making this 
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phase of the history clear. Most interesting of all was the Elizabethan 
stage; it too was built of beaver board and consisted of front and rear 
stage with trap door, curtains, and inner balcony. 

Interest in the drama from the beginning and actual understanding 
of the development were the immediate results, but more important was 
the enthusiasm aroused in the lower classes. Two first-term fourth-year 
classes were, at the time, studying Hamlet and Macbeth respectively. 
They planned various ways of utilizing the Elizabethan stage, and finally 
decided on having a committee set the stage each day for some particular 
point in the play to be read in class that day. The classes the next term 
followed the same plan. Of course new dolls had to be dressed from time 
to time. The first class was content to borrow a white-robed nun from 
the “church” to serve as the ghost of Hamlet’s father. Immediately arose 
the question that caused so much comment among the New York dramat- 
ic critics later in the winter; namely, how should the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father be represented? The next class dressed a ghost of its own, less 
substantial in appearance; they also were dissatisfied with the prince 
himself which had been originally provided, as he was a fair-haired doll 
dressed in black satin. So, after John Barrymore began to play in New 
York, a new Hamlet appeared on our stage, garbed in rich black velvet, 
with hair and feet blackened, hardly a likeness of Barrymore, but much 
more like the melancholy Dane than the other doll had been. Some of the 
same dolls had to play two and three réles. The witches of Macbeth ap- 
peared as the grave-diggers of Hamlet with caps and streaming hair re- 
moved, and numerous other characters were used interchangeably. A class 
of little first-year people reading A Midsummer Night’s Dream borrowed 
the stage and returned it with a number of dainty fairy dolls. A second- 
year class studying Julius Caesar dressed their “noble Romans” so that 
they were recognized as such. 

The doll-dressing of the most educational value perhaps was that of 
Ariel and Caliban for The Tempest. The conception of the characters, as 
represented by the dainty two-inch doll, dressed in beaded gauze with 
wings of the same, which could cling to the roof of the stage or the cur- 
tains, as well as the brown-garbed, hunch-backed larger doll, made as 
hideous looking as a smiling doll can be made to look, was quite remark- 
able, as the girls had no pictures or descriptions other than those in the 
play itself. 

Our most interesting experience, entirely without plan, took place one 
morning when the stage was set for act one, scene four, of Hamlet. On one 
side of the stage stood Hamlet with Horatio and Marcellus, and on the 
other side the ghost; suddenly, as we were discussing the nature of the 
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ghost and of ghosts in general, this one flitted across the stage and con- 
fronted Hamlet, who fell backward in true melodramatic fashion. We 
looked for string attachment or other explanation, but we discovered that 
a slight breeze from a near-by window had caught the draperies of the 
ghost and carried him across, as he was only celluloid; Hamlet, also of 
celluloid, had gone over at the touch, while Horatio and Marcellus, who 
were made of more solid substance, stood their ground. Needless to say, 
interest in the ghost was intense after this incident. Indeed, so real were 
all the characters as represented by these dolls that never before have I 
had pupils who did such good work with these tragedies. 

Not to be outdone by the class who had built the stages, the next 
class asked to be allowed to build a complete miniature theater. They 
sent a delegate to the Dramatic Museum at Columbia—our city is 
fifty miles from New York—to see the model of the Fortune Theater 
there; two other members of the committee went with him. They visited 
the museum in the afternoon and saw Romeo and Juliet, with Jane Cowl, 
in the evening, “instead of going to some other show,” they said. 

The building was carried on by two boys finally, at their request, as 
it was all done at the home of one of them. When the work was nearly 
completed, they brought it to school for a Parent-Teachers’ meeting. 
Great indeed was the interest and admiration of all. There it stood, a 
perfect little model of the stage and sides with the other end open, made 
of wood, with every detail carefully finished, from the windows of isinglass 
painted to represent diamond-shaped panes to the fine spindle railing 
around the balconies. 

The cost of the whole, including the trip of the delegate to New York, 
was covered by a tax of twenty cents for each member of the class. 

The immediate result has been the intensifying of the interest taken 
in the earlier model. The miniature building is so attractive in itself that 
younger pupils are led to inquire about the Shakespearean theater. 
Dora M. Davis 


CHATTLE HicH SCHOOL 
LoNG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY 


“JAZZING UP” GRAMMAR 
In relation to the amusing article below, the following correspondence 
took place: 
My DEAR Miss COLLINS: 
We may, I think, promise to publish your “‘‘Jazzing Up’ Grammar’”’ in the 
Round Table of the English Journal if you do not object to the addition of an 
editorial note suggesting that this type of procedure is more useful with “C,” 
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that is, with slow, pupils than with the quicker ones. Even in this high-strung 
age it is not necessary to take the time required for such games in order to make 
clear grammatical relationships to “A” pupils. 
Sincerely yours, 
THE EDITOR 
Editor of the English Journal 
Sir: If you wish to introduce my “‘Jazzing Up’ Grammar” with an editor- 
ial note, I shall not object, but it may interest you to know that this game 
worked most successfully with a class, five of whose members are children of 
Stanford University professors. All of the pupils had exceptionally high 
“T.Q.’s,” but found exceeding great difficulty in comprehending grammatical 
relationships. 
Yours respectfully, 
JEANETTE M. COLLINS 


Now that the pendulum has swung back to grammar even for the 
high-school Senior, the English instructor finds it increasingly difficult to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the jazz-mad flappers and flippers. 

How can this bone-dry subject be “‘jazzed up” for these ultra-modern 
youngsters of this furious ultra-modern age? Grammar for grammar’s 
sake is valueless, but as an effective tool for the building of sentences, it is 
invaluable. How prove this to our petulant clientéle, my masters? 

Two years ago one schoolmarm gazed with sinking heart upon a new 
and shiny textbook, which not only brazenly defined parts of speech, pre- 
senting rigorous drills therein, but also (oh, shades of the little red school- 
house!) submitted long lists of sentences for diagraming. 

Johnny and Mary took not kindly to this phase and soon adopted the 
easiest means of defense—passive resistance. Teacher might assign, but 
assignments need not be done. 

In despair, their pedagogue cast about for new ways and means, and 
born of her desperation were several unconventional methods which, 
though lacking dignity, made Johnny and Mary decide that “teacher 
knew her stuff.”’ 

This is the “stuff” she used. From the shiny textbook she copied lists 
of sentences up on the board. For example: “On came the troops shouting 
and brandishing their swords.”’ 

“Johnny,” said teacher, “your name is ‘on’; Mary, you’re ‘came.’ 
So each word in the sentence was represented by a pupil. 

Then teacher called, “Simple subject!”’ 

After slight hesitation and prompted by fond friends, ‘‘troops” timor- 
ously arose and, obeying directions, warily advanced to the front of the 
room. 
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“Simple predicate 

“Came” advanced to the side of “troops.” 

“All modifiers of the subject!’ 

“Shouting” was instructed to indicate his relationship to “troops” by 
standing behind that timorous word and placing his hands upon its 


shoulders. 


“Brandishing” also touched a shoulder of “troops” with one hand, but 
extended the other behind him to touch the sitting form of his object, 


“swords,” 


“their.” “On” touched the shoulders of ‘‘came.” 

The conjunction “and” with extended arms clasped the belts of 
’ and “brandishing.” 

The sentence then read itself, each part of speech explaining its 
relationship to other words. When five sentences were so dramatized, 
they were conventionally diagramed on paper by the class, of whom not 
one achieved lower than “B.” 

A scoring system was later devised whereby sentence groups lost 
two points for every error in position made by a member, and such erring 
ones were obliged to remain before the class until they had successfully 
demonstrated their ability to place themselves correctly in other sen- 
tences. The general rules were: 

1. Simple subjects and predicates toe a parallel line. 

2. Direct objects sit. 

3. Indirect objects kneel. 

4. Modifiers place at least one hand on the shoulder of the word 


“shouting’ 


modified. 


5. Conjunctions clasp hands of words joined. 
Since success had attended her first inspiration, teacher asked herself, 


“Why not 


and Mary, 
commas! Row two, you’re semicolons; three, you’re periods,” and so on, 
until each group represented a major mark. 

Each member of the last row read a word of the first sentence on the 
board, and named and arranged himself as the word read, in correct 
sentence order before the class. 

The countries involved were England France and Russia 

“Correct punctuation marks, place yourselves in the sentence! 
: The countries involved were England (comma) France (com- 
ma) and Russia (period). 

This jazz presupposed drill upon definite rules (yes, just as old-fash- 
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which was touched in the same fashion by its own modifier, 


‘jazz up’ punctuation?” One fair morning she said, “Johnny 
Sally and Joe, and all the rest of you in the first row, you’re 
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ioned as that!), rules of punctuation which had been memorized (yes, 
horrors!), memorized by the class, and for each rule had they punctua- 
ted at least two hundred sentences and many a fair paragraph. 

A little jazz harms not the most classic program. 


JEANETTE M. CoLtins 
Scott HicnH ScHoo.r 
ToLepo, OxIO 


A MOMENT 


Several members of the class had repeated, with varying degrees of 
appreciation, the sonnet, “Tears,’’ by Lizette Woodworth Reese: 
When I consider Life and its few years, 
A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun, 
A call to battle and the battle done 
Ere the echo dies within our ears: 
A rose choked in the grass, an hour of fears, 
The gusts that pass a darkening shore to beat, 
The burst of music down an unlistening street 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 


Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that ye had, 
Loose me from tears and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David, his little lad! 

“That sonnet is pretty pessimistic, isn’t it?” asked Clifford, in his 
bluff, serious way. 

“Why, no,” I returned; “‘it is a call to optimism—dquite the reverse 
of pessimistic!” 

“But,” the boy persisted, “I mean the first part of it—the way it 
paints life—‘A wisp of fog,’ ‘A rose choked in the grass,’ and all that.” 

The words seemed given to me, and I said them: 

“You will understand, when you are older, that at times it does seem 
as if life is just that—‘A rose choked in the grass, an hour of fears,’ “The 
burst of music down an unlistening street,—I am speaking seriously 
now.” (Bless their hearts, they were serious; even the face of the scoffing 
boy—the fly in the ointment, generally—was touched by something fine.) 
“T have known such times,” I went on, “times when I tried to give out 
the beauty in my own spirit and no one cared, times when my dreams, 
my hopes, my ideals went down before the onrush of ugly realities, and 
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no one saw nor took any heed. You have not known tragedy, perhaps, 
nor sorrow, nor have you seen your own life in ruins about you, but there 
are innumerable people who have—and some of them are not much older 
than you. 

“Think of the thousands of boys with shattered bodies and seared 
minds lying in soldiers’ hospitals today—what can their brief life before 
the war seem to them but ‘A rose choked in the grass,’ or ‘A burst of music 
down an unlistening street’? It must be comforting to them to feel that 
this life with its suffering and tragedy is not all, that in another happier 
time the things which they have loved and lost will be restored to them. 

“T do not want you to think that life is a somber, futile thing; you do 
well to regard it as joyous—so it is, to you. But if tragedy comes upon 
you—when it does—and sorrows weigh you down, it is wonderful to have 
an armor against all that. The armor is faith, the faith of such a poet as 
Miss Reese. Say the last three lines once more: 

Loose me from tears and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David, his little lad. 

As they finished, a light that was of another world than ours sat on 
each young face. It was a supremely great experience for them, I think, 
as well as for me; the wonder of it was that we realized that we stood in 
the Eternal World; when we came back to the details of the day’s work, 


it was as if a door had softly closed. 
MILDRED FIRTH CROCKETT 
Stapium HicH ScHOOL 
TacoMA, WASHINGTON 


CASTING PEARLS! 


Given: A class of VILA boys, more than half of whom are morons, 
and a set of Essays from Irving’s Sketch Book. 

Problem (as stated by the Course of Study prescribed by the Board of 
Education): “To train the pupils to appreciate good literature and to 
give artistic oral renderings of selections from the literature read.” 

Result: Please judge for yourselves. 

« This tragic little situation—unexaggeratedly true, says the writer, who therefore 
prefers the identity of teacher and class to remain undisclosed—prompts rather painful 
reflection on the need of securing, not sometimes, but always, subject-matter of suitable 
maturity as regards interests and experience, and of appropriate simplicity in language, 
for the particular prospects involved. It is clear, too, that in this case some remedial 
instruction in reading was imperatively needed.—TueE Eprror. 
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To begin with, if you regard them as a unit, my boys hate to read. 
Not even the dime novel appeals to most of them; they find Tom Mix, of 
movie fame, far more satisfactory. Nevertheless, as the syllabus requires 
the teaching of literary appreciation, each boy received a copy of the 
aforesaid Essays. Although they regard books as their natural enemies, 
they do like pictures; hence each boy thumbed the pages from cover to 
cover, when the book was first placed in his hands, in search of the hoped- 
for illustrations. Not one was to be found. As far as Victor was con- 
cerned, that closed the book to him forever; it simply passed out of ex- 
istence for him. With dampened ardor, but not yet entirely cast down, 
the others turned the pages once more, seeking from the titles a “‘good 
story.” “The Voyage” sounded promising, and Joseph paused to read. 
Over his shoulder I read with him: 


9 


A wide sea voyage severs us at once. It makes us conscious of being cast 

loose from the secure anchorage of settled life, and set adrift upon a doubtful 
world. It interposes a gulf, not merely imaginary, but real, between us and our 
homes, a gulf that makes distance palpable, and return precarious. 
Just recall the days when you were fifteen! Would you have passed up a 
Charlie Chaplin feature film to stay at home to read what Joseph saw 
before him? And Joseph is far from fifteen mentaliy. He turned the pages 
in a hurry, on past “Roscoe,” which meant nothing to him, and pausing 
doubtfully at ““The Wife.” I suspect that the approaching marriage of 
his brother may have been the influence which moved him to try to read 
this essay. These words reached my eye as I read with him: 


I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude with which women sustain 
the most overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those disasters which . . . . pros- 
trate man in the dust seem to call forth all the energies of the softer sex, and 


give such intrepidity and elevation to their character that at times it approaches 
to sublimity. 

Apparently this was too much for Joseph, for the rustling of pages became 
faster and more furious as he hurried on. “Rip Van Winkle’ almost 
saved the day, for Joseph knew the story and was prepared to like it for 
that reason. The opening paragraph must have been discouraging with 
its ponderous descriptions, for which Joseph had no use. He skipped the 
second paragraph entirely, his finger traveling on down the page rapidly. 
At last he found what he had been seeking. Rip himself was on the scene. 
With elbows planted on the desk and his head in his hands, Joseph settled 
to read. For a few seconds there was quiet, then, ““This book ain’t no 
good,” he mumbled. Once again I looked over his shoulder. “Those men 
are most apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, who are under the 
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discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered 
pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, etc.”’ 
As far as I have been able to learn, no one has as yet succeeded in changing 
Joseph’s opinion of that particular book. 

This incident was being repeated with but slight variations with 
each of the other boys. Louis announced, “I don’t understand it, so how 
can I read it?” I had no answer for him. The following illustration will, 
I am sure, convince you that in the case of Louis the Sketch Book is falling 
on deaf ears. A well-meaning friend presented me with a fountain pen on 
which my name is engraved in full. Forgetful of the name, I placed the 
pen on my desk one afternoon. After a close but silent scrutiny, Louis 
asked, ‘‘What is your first name, Miss M Aad 

In surprise I waited for him to reveal his thought further. 

“Ts it Angelina?” he asked again (Louis was born in Italy). 

By that time I realized that he was looking at my pen. 

““Can’t you read it?” I queried. 

“Gee, Miss M , if I could read I wouldn’t need ’uv asked you, 
would I?” he retorted instantly, more aggrieved, however, than impudent. 

Truly I was startled. Within my first name are two common words 
of two letters each, and a simple phonogram, also composed of two letters, 
yet Louis copied the name on a piece of paper so that he might ask some 
more astute scholar to help him. In the face of all this, we ask him to 
“appreciate” “Stratford-on-Avon,” and “The Mutability of Literature.” 
Albert faces a like problem, while Tony, William, Robert, and Angelo, 
all true moron types, sit open-mouthed through any lesson, apparently 
absorbing the teacher’s every word, but in point of fact watching her 
lower jaw wiggle, or seeing with interest a smudge on her face, or, maybe, 
seeing and hearing nothing. Who can say what goes on in a brain like 
theirs? Enough for our purpose at present is the realization that, far 
from “rendering artistically a selection from the literature read,” they 
cannot reproduce five minutes later the simplest expression of a simple 
idea. 

Surely the irony of the whole situation is evident. If these boys hated 
to read before, can you think that they are nearer to liking to do so now? 
On the contrary, each day strengthens their conviction that “books ain’t 
no good for nothin’; ‘pitchers’ is better.” 








A TEACHER 











EDITORIAL 


A speaker at the St. Louis meeting, himself an administrator, 
casually suggested that English teachers should refrain from self- 


pity, thereby implying that the kindly-meant advice 
A New 


pow was needed. Comment seemed useless then, and it 


would be equally useless now, save that a routine 
iteration of the hopelessly trite sometimes chances to reach a less 
experienced and more receptive ear. 

While the reflected attitude toward the entire problem of English 
is primarily administrative, it is very general, and must apparently 
remain general until, if ever, the factors in that problem become 
known through some other agency than that of English teachers 
themselves. Doubtless nobody can be more heartily tired of the 
interminable and largely fruitless task of advertising the needs of 
English than are the advertisers; and if a competent and impartial 
national survey of education may some day relieve them from that 
labor, that day will be a day of rejoicing. But until that day the 
voices in the wilderness continually must cry, not to utter their own 
suffering—for a teacher of English may if he choose stop work when 
the whistle blows, as other laborers do—but to call attention to the 
fact that if he does so he must leave the day’s work unfinished, and 
that in English the work not finished within its day, unfinished must 
remain. 

The penalty does not fall upon the workman who leaves his 
work undone, but upon his pupils and those who employ him; if to 
avert that penalty, while lamenting the necessity, he decides to 
labor two days in one, ’tis pity, ’tis true; but to call or to miscall it 
self-pity is thereby to demonstrate how grave is the need of that 


which is so named. 
cE. M. H. 
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The season of planning for summer study is at hand. The many 
teachers who will attend summer schools will profit in proportion to 
the wisdom with which they select their courses. Most 


Choosing 
Summer teachers who are totally untrained in “Speech” and 
Courses therefore doubtful guides for young people in the 


acquisition of the most important of all skills, should choose at 
least one course in that subject. The gain in personal power will in 
most cases be sufficient reward, but the increased wisdom in dealing 
with oral composition and other forms of speech work will be even 
greater. The high-school teacher of English cannot, if he would, 
hand the oral composition and the dramatics over to a specialist. 
Whatever is done just now the English teacher must do. Our only 
national organization, the National Council of Teachers of English, 
has declared unequivocally in favor of requiring all teachers of 
English to have an elementary knowledge of the physiology, psy- 
chology, and pedagogy of speech. The classroom of every competent 
specialist in speech should be crowded to the doors this summer. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new service is offered the readers of the English Journal. 
Until the summer vacation the editors will undertake to answer by 
personal letters all inquiries from subscribers concerning methods 
of teaching English and concerning texts and subject-matter in the 
junior and senior high schools. This rather bold promise is founded 
upon no foolish conceit of omniscience. In many cases the advice 
given may be worthless, and in others we may have to admit that 
we do not have and cannot get the information desired. We have, 
however, always had a considerable number of requests for counsel 
and information, and of late we have repeatedly been urged to 
institute a question-box department in the Journal. These requests 
and our facilities for securing certain kinds of information much 
needed by teachers have emboldened us to make this offer. The 
present announcement is limited to this school year. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of business size and signed by an individual subscriber to 
the English Journal or member of the National Council. 
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LITERARY AND DRAMATIC CLUBS 

The management of school literary and dramatic clubs is a common 
topic of conversation wherever teachers of English are gathered, and is 
the subject of many inquiries addressed to the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English or to the English Journal. Everyone can see the great 
potentialities of the clubs, but no one will tell how the organizations can be 
conducted to realize these possibilities. One may search the magazines 
in vain for any important articles upon the problem. 

The National Council has therefore undertaken a study of the whole 
problem. As a first step, it has sent a simple questionnaire to every mem- 
ber of more than two years’ standing. It seems reasonable to hope that 
when the returns are tabulated and analyzed there will be some tentative 
conclusions to be tested in practice or at least such a mapping of the field 
as will make experiment feasible. 

A number of the question sheets have been reserved for use by others 
who are interested enough to give fifteen minutes’ time to help the investi- 
gation. Newer members of the Council or subscribers to the Journal who 
are working in schools where such clubs exist are invited to send their 
names (postcards are sufficient) to the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago, as an indication that they 
are willing to answer the questionnaire. Those in whose schools the clubs 
are even moderately successful are especially urged to participate. 


A LETTER FROM FORMER PRESIDENT BLAISDELL 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 

A cablegram reached me in Peking-in-the-Orient telling of the splen- 
did success of the St. Louis convention and of the election of Superin- 
tendent Gosling as president. I feel that the Council has every reason for 
congratulation that a public-school man who has been familiar with the 
problems of the Council from its inception and who has always had an 
interested and important part in the work of the Council should be chosen 
as its head. During his administration I have confidence that there will 
be a distinct advance in the influence of our work. 

At the meetings in Washington last July perhaps the most enthusias- 
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tic member present was Miss Edith Spenser, of Los Angeles. She was 
particularly interested in forwarding the Better Speech movement. She 
felt that the use of incorrect English in the strip “funnies” of the news- 
papers is a direct cause of much inexcusable English by children and 
young people, and she dared to inaugurate a personal quest to down the 
dragon. In a letter I just received from her occur these sentences: 

Mr. Neylan, representing Hearst Publications Incorporated, recently wrote, 
“T have written Mr. Hearst asking that the necessary instructions be issued.” 
(Result not known.) Willis J. Abbott, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
and a director of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, promises help. 
Harry Chandler, of the Los Angeles Times, and E. A. Dickson, of the Express, 
are won over for their local fields and will help in regard to the Editors’ Conven- 
tion. Mr. Chandler said he had complained in vain to the syndicates and told 
me to “shoot endorsements” at him that he might have a quiverful for the 
“sinful syndicates.’’? So I have been busy collecting prominent autographs. I 
am going to send a letter to all the school principals in Los Angeles asking that 
this Better English standard be maintained in school publications. 

Thus the enthusiasm of a single English teacher seems likely to bring 
before the Editors’ Convention the question of eliminating from the “fun- 
nies’ the worst of the English now found therein. She has enlisted the 
help of influential editors. Suppose every member of the Council does 
for his immediate community as much as Miss Spenser has done. Why 
should not each member see the editors of his local papers and endeavor 
by personal persuasion to have them support this movement? Why 
should not each member see to it that slang of the wholly meaningless 
type and all uselessly incorrect forms be eliminated from his local school 
publications? Would the results of such co-operation with Miss Spenser 
not be widespread? 

Why not this slogan: Every English teacher co-operating to drive 
trivial slang and all bad English from all newspapers! 

May the National Council accomplish more during the next year than 
it has ever before accomplished in a like period! 

Tuos. C. BLAISDELL 
ON THE YELLOW SEA 
Two Days after Christmas, 1924 


ENGLISH COUNCIL OF CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Through the co-operation of J. E. Walker, county superintendent of 
schools of Hamilton County, the English Council will have the privilege of 
meeting at the same time as the monthly session of county teachers, and 
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any teacher who is interested especially in the teaching of courses in 
English or related subjects such as spelling, handwriting, etc., is welcome 
to attend the meetings. 

The subject for the February meeting is ““The Reorganization of the 
County Course of Study in English.””’ The next program, “The New 
Type of Examination in English,” will be led by a group of teachers in 
the City High who have been experimenting successfully with such tests. 

The Council is now planning to secure the co-operation of the Wom- 
an’s Club, Kosmos Club, and Parent-Teacher Associations in bringing to 
the city prominent leaders in English instruction. 


REPORT OF MEETINGS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS ENGLISH 
TEACHERS’ CLUB 

At the December dinner meeting of the Minneapolis English Teachers’ 
Club, Miss Dora V. Smith, delegate of the club to the National Council 
meeting in St. Louis, gave her report, accompanying it with mimeo- 
graphed sheets giving outstanding suggestions for forward movements in 
the teaching of English emphasized at the Council meeting. 

The Finance Committee reported the results of the taking over by 
the club of one of the local moving-picture houses for the week of the 
presentation of Griffith’s film, “America.” The proceeds were $360, to 
be spent in defraying the expenses of the delegate to St. Louis, and in 
bringing to Minneapolis speakers of national repute in the field of English. 

Miss Jane Bell, of the Jefferson Junior High, gave a comprehensive 
review of the various studies already printed relative to the effect of the 
size of the class upon the efficiency of instruction in English. The club has 
under advisement the carrying out of studies upon this problem. At pres- 
ent there appears to be no conclusive evidence either for or against the 
small class, so dear to the heart of the average English teacher. If there is 
no advantage in small numbers, it is time to turn attention to new move- 
ments in the direction of efficient handling of the increased numbers in the 
classroom. Desirable also to consider is the effect of increasing the size of 
the class upon the teacher’s preparation and vitality, and upon the per- 
sonal factor in the relationship of teacher and pupil. 

Consideration, at the January meeting, of the report of the committee 
on the teaching load among English teachers in Minneapolis high schools 
revealed the fact that great unevenness exists as to the number of classes, 
number of pupils, and number of preparations allotted to various teachers 
throughout the city. 
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In response to an invitation from the club, Mr. L. N. McWhorter, 
assistant superintendent of the Minneapolis schools, addressed the mem- 
bers on the subject of the administrative difficulties involved in the distri- 
bution of work among teachers in the high schools and in the regulation 
of the size of the classes. He recognized the fact that owing to the small 
numbers enrolled in manual training, cooking, and modern languages in 
the upper years, the English teacher gets the brunt of the load. No dis- 
cussion followed to reveal the attitude of the teachers toward the scheme 


presented. 


A very helpful and practical presentation of methods of dealing with 
large groups in the classroom followed, given by Dr. Brueckner, director 
of instructional research in the Minneapolis schools. Dr. Brueckner’s 
first plea was that, owing to the great variety of objectives in the teachirig 
of English, we differentiate clearly the types of learning involved, and 
isolate one factor at a time in our teaching. His second was that we make 
our objectives so clear that the child himself will know what he is driving 
at and will be able to mark his own progress. Finally, he urged that we 
cease putting all children through the same course of drill and instruction, 
and discover their individual needs, that each may proceed at his own 


rate. 


Among the devices recommended by Dr. Brueckner were: (1) stand- 
ardized tests to discover individual and class needs; (2) pupils’ self- 
instruction programs; (3) a goal book in which the child may indicate his 
own progress; (4) the use of composition scales by the child himself in 
marking his own progress; (5) the use of the discussion-group method with 
reports back to the group as a whole, much in the manner of Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s groups at Columbia. 

Over two hundred teachers were present at this meeting, which was 
one of the most successful in the history of the club. 


Dora V. SMITH 





THE NATIONAL ORATORICAL CONTEST 


The announcement of the Second National Oratorical Contest, in- 
augurated by the newspapers of the country last year and carried to 
successful completion, has been received with enthusiasm. As before, it is 
open to all boys and girls under nineteen years of age in any type of 
secondary school. For the final contest in Washington, to be presided over 
by President Coolidge and participated in by the winners of the several 
central zones into which the country has been divided, there are seven 


grand prizes, ranging from $2,000 to $300; for the zone contests appropri- 
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ately scaled rewards. The subject of the orations must be the Constitution 
or the relation to the Constitution of the views of Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Webster, or Lincoln. 


MEETING OF NEBRASKA CHAPTER 

The Nebraska Chapter of the National Council of Teachers of English 
met on December 30 at the Technical High School in Omaha, with Sarah 
T. Muir, Lincoln High School, as director, and Louise Stegner, Omaha 
Central High School, as secretary-treasurer. The program was as follows: 
I. Report by director of each district chapter. 2 minutes each. 
II. Round Table on the following topics: 

1. How do you make supplementary reading enjoyable and effective? 

2. Do you teach literature intensively or extensively? 

3. What is your aim in teaching composition? 

4. What are you doing for the slow and the rapid student? 


CO-OPERATION IN ALABAMA 


The president of the Alabama Association of English Teachers, Mr. J. 
R. Rutland, is sending a “‘double-dog dare”’ to all county superintendents 
n 


in Alabama in regard to the unsatisfactory condition of English instruc- 
tion. It takes the form of a friendly letter inclosing a plan adopted by one 
group of superintendents for a series of tests to be scored and the results 
interpreted under the supervision of the Normal School. It urges each to 
co-operate in a state-wide movement for better English. In addition, the 
Association offers to send free on request the pamphlets 7/e Labor and 
Cost of the Teaching of English, by E. M. Hopkins, and On Teaching Oral 
English, by Carl Carmen, the latter published by the University of Ala- 
bama for the Association. 


A BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN JOURNALISM 

On recommendation of the Council on Education for Journalism, the 
Association of American Schools and Departments of Journalism and the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism adopted unanimously 
at their annual meetings in Chicago in December certain general principles 
and standards of education for journalism which may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 

Journalism has today as vital relation to the welfare of society and to the 
success of democratic government as any other profession, and must be as 
adequately prepared for. Under present conditions, the best means of acquiring 
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this preparation is a four-year liberal course of study in a college or university. 
Not merely acquisition of knowledge, but encouragement to independent think- 
ing and fearless search for truth should mark these courses. Instruction and 
practice in journalistic technique should also be included, not in the spirit of a 
trade school, but of the same standard as instruction and practice in the other 
professional schools and colleges. This technical instruction, however, should 
not be so large a part of the four-year course as to exclude advanced work in 
other essential subjects. The requirements for instructors in journalism should 
include at least a Bachelor’s degree, as well as practical journalistic experience. 
Spec ific requirements call for the creation of a separate academic unit in colleges 
and universities, to be known as the department or school of journalism, con- 
fe rring a Bachelor’s degree on successful completion of four years’ work con- 
sisting of not less than 120 semester units; and give detailed data for courses to 
be given in such department or school. The avowed purpose of these conditions 
is the prevention of persons lacking in knowledge, ability, and proficiency from 


obtaining a degree in journalism. 


POSTERS AGAIN 

A note from Miss Martha C. Pritchard, in charge of the National 
Council’s traveling exhibits of Better Speech posters, says: 

There are on hand at the present time twenty requests for Speech Poster 
Material, and the five sets available are all out on calls. 

Would the schools throughout the country like to send in to us other posters 
recently made by their pupils, that more help may be sent to those making 
requests? 

Posters on stiff cardboard mounts measuring about 28 X 22 are most durable 
for traveling as well as satisfactory for display. All posters sent to Detroit 
Teachers College Library should be marked Speech Poster Exhibit and should 


be carefully pac ked to protect the edges. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Frances Theresa Russell is assistant professor of English in Stanford 
University. She did her undergraduate work and a part of her graduate 
work at the State University of Iowa and Radcliffe, and took her degree of 
Ph.D. from Columbia. She is the author of Satire in the Victorian Novel. 


The Browning papers, of which the article in this issue of the Journal is 


the ninth, are soon to be collected in a volume, having been either previ- 

ously published or accepted for publication in the Psychological Review, 

the Sewanee Review, the California Chronicle, and Studies in Philology. 
E. Estelle Downing is associate professor of rhetoric in the Michigan 
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State Normal College. Concerning her background of experience for her 
present article, she says: 

As a child I heard how my father had suffered on the battlefields of the 
Civil War and in a Southern hospital, and how his brother was shot down at his 
side and left where he fell. I heard my father rehearse the horrors of the Battle 
of the Wilderness; I knew stories of boys who had died in Southern prisons; 
and I caught glimpses of what my mother, then a bride from London, had en- 
dured of loneliness and heartbreak during those four bitter years. I hated the 
war pictures in my school history and turned the pages quickly that I might not 
look upon the death-strewn battlefields. I knew in my heart that war was very 
wasteful, very cruel, and very wicked; yet I heard only praise of its heroism and 
piously passive acceptance of its barbarity and folly. Then, when I was older 
grown, I came upon the brave protests of Carlyle, of Ruskin, and of Tolstoi, and 
I was reassured. I believed that men must see the truth. 

Then came the Great War—a terrible shock to my faith in the near-triumph 
of peace ideals. I heard an old man, and a devout Christian, preach hatred for 
the enemy and offer prayers for their destruction; and I knew that war makes 
men and nations mad, that it is poison in the veins of the race 

Russell Paine is a teacher of English in the San Diego High School. 
He has been in turn grade-school principal, apiarist, high-school teacher 
of science, stage-driver and tourist guide on the rim of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, surveyor, and junior-college teacher of psychology. He 
is a writer of fiction, and of some other educational articles, including 
“Thought-Power and Hurdles,” shortly to appear in Education. 

Mary Fontaine Laidley was graduated from Peabody Normal College 
in Nashville, and later from Teachers College, Columbia. She taught 
in the elementary schools of Charleston, West Virginia, and later in the 
high school until she was made supervisor of English of the school system 
in that city. She was perhaps the first supervisor of English in the United 
States. Later she was head of the department of education in the Glenville 
State Normal School, and for one semester taught English in the junior 
high school of Lincoln School of Teachers College. She is the author of a 
three-book series of texts in composition and grammar, called Our English. 

Oliver M. Ainsworth has been assistant professor of English in Beloit 
College since 1920. He was born at Penn Yan, New York, was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1915, and took his doctoral degree there in 
June, 1920. His doctoral dissertation, Milton’s Tractate of Education, 
edited with Introduction and Notes, is now in manuscript, ready for publica- 
tion. Besides American Literature, he is teaching Freshman composition, 
English grammar, and, in alternate years, Spenser and Milton. 

Lydia M. Schwegler is a graduate of Western Reserve University 
and of the Cleveland School of Education. She has taught in the junior 
high school and in Longwood Commerce High School, Cleveland. 
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Rewey Belle Inglis is head of the English department in the Univer- 
sity High School, University of Minnesota. She took her B.A. and M.A. 
from Minnesota. She is chairman of the committee which revised the state 
course in English for Minnesota, published in 1922. 


PERIODICALS 

The Content of Ordinary Reading. H. L. Donovan. The Elementary 
School Journal, January, 1925. It may be assumed that what people buy 
they read, at least in part. There can be no doubt that newspaper-reading 
exceeds in volume all other, and that magazine-reading comes second. 
Hence examination of the content of these publications, the relative 
amount of space given to topics, and the location assigned to them must 
at least partially indicate the kind of reading done by the mass of people. 
Such an investigation reveals in the case of the Chicago Tribune the follow- 
ing succession of popular interests: athletics, markets, crime, govern- 
ment, and politics. In the Literary Digest, government and politics occupy 
more than twice the space given to any other topic. Are the schools 
concerned with this? Yes, since it is their business to prepare people to 
read more intelligently, more intensively, and to choose their reading with 
more discrimination. The curriculum-maker should find out what people 
are reading from the newspaper, the magazine, the public library, the 
bookstore, and then should make a course of study that will help them 
to do better what they will do anyway. 

Drama in a Technical High School. Julia L. C. Brookins. Peabody 
Journal of Education, January, 1925. The course described forms the 
ninth-quarter unit of the total twelve required quarters of English, having 
been preceded by a unit of public speaking and a unit of story-telling, 
and is a prerequisite for membership in the dramatic club as well as for 
recommendation for the technical dramatics course at the end of the 
Senior year. Its primary purpose is experience through emotional reali- 
zation of character and situation and through reflective thinking. Hence, 
the two major problems for the pupil are: (1) to discover in study and to 
reveal in speech and action the real persons; (2) to discover the central 
problem of the given play. 

Language as a Higher Form of Reaction. Charles H. Judd. The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, January, 1925. Two contradictory attitudes are 
visible today in educational discussion: one, the clear recognition that 
training in language is the most fundamental task of the school; the 
second, appreciation of the dangers of overemphasis on words. It is true 
there is a possibility of a type of verbal reaction utterly unrelated to any 
form of experience. What we must have is a higher form of training which 
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“enriches verbal reactions by coupling them with practical contacts and 
at the same time guides practical contacts with the racial experience that 
has been translated into words.” To secure this union is to educate, 


because it is to link the individual with the accumulations of knowledge 
of the ages. Such a conception leaves far behind the current doctrines 


which are concerned chiefly with instincts. 

English the Coordinating Medium of the School Curriculum. Frederic 
B. Worthington. The English Leaflet, November, 1924. At Phillips- 
Exeter Academy, the English department publishes at the end of each 


year a sheet entitled “Summer Reading,” containing suggestions for 


historical reading as well as for literature; supervises all school publica- 
tions, official and student; guides the work of the two literary societies; 
supervises practically all letters and contracts written by the managers 
of the athletic teams; sustains a club for the promotion of reading. 

An Experimental Investigation of the Causes of Poor Spelling among 


University Students with Suggestions for Improvement. Frieda A. Kiefer 
é 55 J 


and Paul V. Sangren. The Journal of Educational Psychology, January, 
1925. A year’s work with fifty-one university students, two of whom 
remained throughout the time. Radical improvement may be made by 
locating the source of the difficulty in spelling and by applying appropriate 
intensive training. Fourteen specific suggestions are made. 

The Teaching of Poetry. George N. Shuster. The Catholic Education- 
al Review, January, 1925. Asa rule, teachers bring to their poetry-teach- 
ing too much apparatus and not enough study of the students. Poetry is 
happiness. However, poetry-reading is hampered for young people by 
various simple difficulties which are often too lightly considered as factors 
in the prime difficulty of arousing aesthetic appreciation, and which need 
the most painstaking treatment. Such are the actual formal differences 
between prose and poetry, which make the page of poetry look odd; the 
strange, strict demands on the voice by meter and rhyme; the aberrations 
of poetic diction from the prose norm. The prime factor in the teaching 
of poetry is the personality of the teacher. 

Contemporary Literature for Junior High Schools. Alice J. Macomber. 
The English Leaflet, January, 1925. Recommendations based on an in- 
vestigation of a committee of five in the fields of the short story, the 
longer story, biography, drama, and poetry. 

English Squad Work in Textile High School. Georgia E. Nobis. Bul- 
letin of High Points, December, 1924. A squad is a limited group follow- 
ing a special line of interest. Its membership is self-determined after 
introductory definition of squad responsibilities has been made by the 
instructor. Each squad, as self-organized, has a captain. A daily assign- 
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ment is made to the group as a unit, and the captain, working with his 
group, divides the work among the members and considers free additions. 
In a class reading The Idylls of the King, a squad was organized for each of 
the following topics: story, symbolical meaning, vocabulary, social back- 
ground, character, poetical art or illustration, life of the author. The groups 
co-operated with one another under the leadership of the story squad. 

Literature and the Schoolmarm. H. L. Mencken. Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, January 18, 1925. Style is a living and breathing thing, with 
something of the devilish in it. It cannot be reduced to rules; it cannot 
be taught. To dream that it can is the pedagogue’s mistake. That most 
high-school students express themselves so badly is due not to defective 
technical equipment—which could be given them—but to defective 
natural equipment. They write badly because they cannot think clearly. 
They cannot think clearly because they lack the brains. The school- 
masters and mistresses are in the same situation. They write books on 
style without the ability to write. About one-eighth of one per cent of the 
human race can think; these and these only can write. 

Van Wyck Brooks: His Sphere and Encroachments. Gorham B. Mun- 
son. The Dial, January, 1925. Mr. Brooks is one of the most influential 
writers of his day, is temporarily the leading figure in American criticism, 
displacing even Mr. Mencken. The grace and lightness of his style is 
unchallenged. What is wrong with him is what is wrong with American 
critical writing today, which lacks a standpoint high enough to permit a 
vision of the whole of a given work of art. It cannot view the end because 
of its entanglement in the means. What is needed, in the words of J. E. 
Spingarn, is education in aesthetic thinking. 

Homer, Virgil, and a Journalist. Robert Louis Burgess. The Nation, 
January 28, 1925. An experience with the classics, entered into deliber- 
ately by the writer at the age of thirty as a remedial measure, his style 
having become frayed by long experience of thinking in terms of whole 
columns. First Pater, then Milton, then free verse was the self-prescrip- 
tion to induce renewed consciousness of the power and validity of the 
single word. At length in an out-of-the-way Canadian town he plunged 
headlong first into the Aeneid, then, under the guidance of a scholar who 
starts the beginner with the first word of the Iliad and continues with the 
second, into the Iliad. It was a successful experiment. He is now fitted 
for revision, since he has acquired a sense for small accessible revision- 
units—clauses, phrases, words. 

English Dialects—A Defence. The Nineteenth Century, January, 1925. 
The word “dialect” is continually confused with patois, and so associ- 
ated with deterioration and dissolution. A dialect is simply a language, or 
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a variety of a particular language. English dialects are of as good blood 
and birth as our so-called “English.” The dignity and importance of them 
for themselves and the appreciation of the standard language is great. 

The Tragedy of Eugene O’Neill. T. K. Whipple. The New Republic, 
January 21, 1925. O’Neill’s execution does not equal his conception, as is 
shown by his latest and most typical play, Desire under the Elms. He 
tends to the development of abstract themes; his characters are rather 
symbols than persons. The grim world he introduces us into is a world 
of shadows rather than of substantial reality. Yet so great is our convic- 
tion of his power that each time disappointment must be borne afresh. 
Perhaps the explanation lies in his environment. He has chosen to depict 
spiritual dearth, but he himself lives—how else? with the rest of America 
—in a condition of spiritual depletion. It may be that our sympathy 
with him springs from our recognition that his tragedy is ours. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, has issued 
the following pamphlets, which may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1924: 
Available Bulletins, Teachers’ Leaflets, Circulars, and Other Publications 
Issued by the Bureau since 1910; Publications (since 1912) of Special 
Interest to High School Teachers, Library Leaflet No. 24, a list of references 
on “Money Value of Education,” price 5 cents; City School Leaflets Nos. 
15,17, ‘Salaries of Elementary, Junior High, and High School Teachers in 
Certain Cities” and “A Basis for Music in the Work-Study-Play School,” 
price 5 cents each; Teachers’ Leaflet No. 17, ‘‘A List of Books for a Teach- 
ers’ Professional Library,” a classified list of roo titles, price 5 cents. 

Educational Research Circulars published by the University of Illinois 
include: No. 26, “Notes on the Teaching of Latin in High Schools”; 
No. 27, “Educational Diagnosis”; No. 28, ““The Program of Sportsmanship 
Education”; No. 29, ““The Use of the Question in Classroom Instruction.” 
Address Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. A limited number of copies are available for free distribution to 
superintendents and teachers of Illinois. From the same press come the 
following: Bulletin No. 14, “The Use of Different Types of Thought 
Questions in Secondary Schools and Their Relative Difficulty for Stu- 
dents,”’ 30 cents; No. 19, ‘“The Progress and Elimination of School Chil- 
dren in Illinois,” 50 cents; No. 21, “A Survey of the City Schools of 


’ 


Marion, Illinois,” 50 cents. 
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REVIEWS 


SHADOWS OF COMING TEXTBOOKS 

General Language’ is a text designed to provide a foundation for the 
study of any foreign language or for stronger work in the later years of 
English. The chief features are a freshly written brief history of the Eng- 
lish language; word study, chiefly by means of roots, which are usually 
presented with clever little drawings; lessons in mythology, which consist 
chiefly of questions and suggestions for reading; grammar lessons, with 
drill materials; and theme suggestions. It is fairly sure to interest junior 
high school pupils, but difficult to place as a text because it is not part of 
a series. It will be valuable to teachers as a source of lesson plans and to 
future text-makers for its indication of new lines of activity that they 
should include. 

Miss Thoma’s Language in the Making broke the ice, and with this 
volume it becomes fairly clear that some knowledge of the language 
beyond grammar and syntax should be presented in our composition 
courses. When to the present tradition this and such training in vocal 
and bodily expression as is offered by Woolbert and Weaver’s Better 
Speech is added, our composition courses will be truly rich. Perhaps the 
composition subject-matter may become something continuous and 
valuable like that of Lyman’s Mind at Work. It does not require much of 
a prophet to see in the near future composition texts different from and 


greatly superior to the best now in use. 
W. W. H. 





SHALL WE RECOMMEND THE STUDY OF LATIN? 

The $110,000 Classical Investigation is completed, and the first instal- 
ment of the report? published. The full report is to fill six volumes, Part I 
being devoted to a summary of results and recommendations. 

The interest of teachers of English centers upon chapter iii: “Aims 
or Objectives in the Teaching of Secondary Latin.’’ These aims are classi- 

t General Language. By STERLING A. LEONARD and Rian FAGAN Cox. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1925. Pp. 266. 

* The Classical Investigation. Conducted by the Advisory Committee of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. Part I, General Report. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1924. Pp. 305. 
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fied as (1) instrumental, (2) disciplinary, and (3) cultural. Of the instru- 
mental objectives, the majority are improvements in the use of English: 
to understand the exact meaning of Latin derivatives, to read English with 
correct understanding, to speak and write correct and effective English, 
to spell Latin derivatives, to know and apply English grammar, to be able 
to learn technical terms of Latin origin. The majority of teachers of Latin 
think that these objectives are now attained in a satisfactory degree. Sig- 
nificant studies are reported which seem to show considerable vocabulary 
gain, especially where the Latin teachers worked for it; some gain in read- 
ing ability; important gains in spelling; and some improvement in knowl- 
edge of the principles of English grammar. The investigation of the effect 
of translation upon English composition was too slight to warrant a report, 
but it called forth a “‘translation scale” by S. A. Leonard, which teachers 
of English should encourage their Latin colleagues to get and use. 

Of course all these gains reported are those made by Latin students in 
excess of non-Latin students of equal ability, and are surpluses in improve- 
ment during a limited period, not merely superiorities in achievement at 


any given time. Certainly here is food for reflection. 
W. W. H. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
Sard Harker. By JOHN MASEFIELD. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. 

Pp. 412. $2.50. 

An adventure story—a superthriller, many critics call it—written by a poet who 
has known something of adventure. Plenty of do-or-die situations, with escapes usually 
plausible. The suspense, though strong, is not so great as it would be if there were a 
plot as well unified as that of Treasure Island, to which it is most frequently compared. 


The Fabric of the Loom. By Mary S. Watts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1924. Pp. 268. $2.00. 

An interesting comparison of the luxurious life of the “‘middle-class” American 
home as compared with life in the typical French home. The observations are made 
by an American-born woman who has for ten years lived in France. The “representative 
women” of our country, as seen through her eyes when she returns after the world-war, 
are not entirely wholesome or natural, and the reader wonders if too many Americans 
lead purposeless lives. Worth reading. 

The Slave Ship. By Mary Jounston. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924. 

Pp. 330. $2.00. 

A story of slave traffic between Virginia and Africa in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Few who read the book will ever forget the picture of cargoes of captive 
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BOOK NOTICES 


human beings. David Scott, sold into bondage because of Stuart sympathies, is the 
medium of the tale, a mystic, whose impressions of life as slave and slaver are told with 
power. 

Laura. By EruHet Smpcwick. Baltimore, Maryland: Small, Maynard & Co., 

1924. 

A heroine with little, light, shifting eyes, and too plump! But truly a heroine if 
being the central point and influence of the small circle of people who make the story 
is justification of the term. Laura is a little pestiferous pool of egotism, a blight upon 
those who befriend or who love her. Yet she is generously befriended and truly loved, 
is a rouaded and terrifying personality for all her sojournings in the land of dreams 
The other people in the book are nice people, and she « omplace ntly takes her bit out of 
each. A very finely wrought character study. 

Cargoes for Crusoes. By GRANT OVERTON. New York: D. Appleton & Co. and 

George H. Doran Co.; Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924. Pp. 416. $0.50 

The fact that this book is sold below cost and frankly regarded as advertising by 
the publishers should not create an undue prejudice against it. Grant Overton really 
knows the books he talks about, has a genuine perception of literary values, and is 
honest enough not to engage in exaggerated praise. His partiality is contented with 
neglecting faults. Worth in the school library much more than the price. Would that 


' 


other leading publishers would imitate! 


How to Write Short Stories (With Samples|. By Rinc W. LARDNER. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 359. $2.00. 
\ very brief satirical preface about writing, and ten short stories in which the 
actions and thinking as well as the language are typical of lowbrow Americans. The 
portraits presented are food for the thoughtful, and some of them are funny. “Alibi Ike”’ 
might be used to show youngsters how ridiculous illiterate language is. 
Tales of Hearsay. By Jos—EpH CoNRAD. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co 
1925. 


Four stories arranged in the inverse order of their writing: ‘““The Warrior’s Soul,”’ 
1917, his last short story, first; ““The Black Mate,” 1884, last. The tragic beauty and 
power ol them, or rather of three of them, are indescribable. The early tale is on a lower 
plane. It should be read with Almayer’s Folly, with which it is contemporary 
Black Babylon. By Dorotuy Dow. New York Boni & Liveright, 1924. Pp. go. 

he title poem suggests the influence of Vachel Lindsay. The others in this slender 
volume, less ambitious, are often pleasing 
Charles Lamb. By ALICE Brown. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 


121. $1.50. 


uw 


Miss Brown’s hand; but 
neither loses by subjection to the movement of her imagination. In fact, it would be 


Character and story, this time, are already created t 


hard to find a theme more perfectly suited to the humane and deep-seeing mind of this 
author than the story of Charles Lamb, his sister Mary, and the beloved Alice—whose 
children are to call Bartram father. 
The Shorter Tales of Joseph Conrad. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1924. Pp. 452. 
These are: ‘‘Youth,”’ ‘“The Secret Sharer,” “The Brute,” “Tomorrow,” arranged as 


Part I because of dealing with young men; and “Typhoon,” “Because of the Dollars,” 
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“The Partner,” and “Falk” in Part II, in which the protagonists are older. Beautifully 
printed and boxed, the volume is a temptation to a lover of Conrad. 
The Short Story’s Mutations. By FRANCES NEWMAN. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 

Inc., 1924. Pp. 332. 

A theory of the short story that will jar, at least, if it does not shake us loose from 
old convictions. A theory that knows not Poe nor the local tales of more recent Ameri- 
cans. Illustration from America, indeed, is limited to Henry James and Sherwood 
Anderson—one each. The others, beginning with the Greek tale of “The Matron of 
Ephesus,” all exhibit themselves as variants of that type—reversal of situation as to 
plot, and more or less subtle naughtiness as to atmosphere. The book should be read, 
not for its illustrations, but for its suggestive, if not convincing, discussion. Also perhaps 
as a tribute to the extreme brilliancy of a young critic’s performance 

GENERAL READING 
Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. Vol. X. Collected 
by E. K. Campers. New York: Oxford University Press, American 

Branch, 1925. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

“Marlowe’s Map,” “Spellings and Misprints in the Second Quarto of Hamlet,” 
“Some Notes on Milton’s Use of Words,” “A Life of Bishop Corbett,” “Reason and 


Enthusiasm in the Eighteenth Century,” “Allan Ramsay and the Romantic Revival” 
constitute the volume. The contents of all previous volumes from the initial publication 


, 


in 1910 are given. 
Educational Jottings Abroad. By RAYMOND WALTERS. New York: The Science 

Press, 1924. Pp. 8s. 

Educational conferences of the British Empire, the British Board of Education, 
university extension and tutorial classes in England, summer meetings at Cambridge 
and Oxford, university vacation courses at Edinburgh and in France, conferences in 
Holland on history and international law furnish the material for these notes by the 
editor of School and Society. 

The Nature, Practice, and History of Art. By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 319. $2.00. 

The techniques of architecture, sculpture, and painting are considered, and such 
other processes as are peculiar to miniatures, monotypes, pastels, etchings, prints, 
lithography, etc. Ancient, medieval, and modern achievements are reviewed. Illustra- 
tion is full and effective. 

TEACHING 
Teaching English in Junior High Schools. By Harrie L. HAWLeEy. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 136. 

Miss Hawley is perfectly sound in her main ideas, taking the modern social point 
of view in regard to the teaching of English, especially composition. In the chapter on 
“Devices to Teach Fundamental Facts”’ she has presented several new and interesting 
special procedures. The book suffers from poor organization and from the author’s 
lack of first-hand acquaintance with actual junior high school work. It is not to be 
condemned, but cannot be highly recommended to those who are searching for a vigor- 
ous treatment of the distinguishing characteristics of instruction in English in the new 
institution. 
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BOOK NOTICES 








Practical English Composition 




















The division of the In four books Book One 
composition work in Description 
the aioe lan gives a Gatter Wilting) 
voce She ote EDWIN L. MILLER 60 cents 
the pupil each year a hes Ts 
soit tation of Supervising Principal of High Book Two 
re — ~ Schools, Detroit Narration 
the subject which is (Journalism) 
not possible in the one- Tee the student to 60 cents 
volume text. Each use English as anevery- Book Three 
book represents ap- q lal sho del Exposition 
proximately 100 les- ay tool, always withaden- (Literary Effect) 
sons, half a year’s nite purpose in mind. He 64 cents 
work, the other half | learns the WHY and HOW ee 
being devoted to the ‘lt Anqguanentation 
ee of English work. (Public Speaking) 
study of literature. 68 cents 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































Teaching English in the Elementary and Junior High Schools: A Manual of 
Method. By Pavut Kiapper. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 
355: 

A book that begins with “informal” composition of the first four years of school 
and stresses oral expression throughout grades and junior high. A fight is waged against 
the soulless type of outlines and in behalf of natural methods of building thought and 
form together. A great many examples of poor and of successful work. There is a chap- 
ter on how to measure progress, and two on the relation of grammar to composition. 


How Much English Grammar? By MARTIN J. STORMZAND and M. V. O’SEA. 

Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924. Pp. 224. 

The record of an investigation of frequency of usage of grammatical constructions 
in various types of writing and a discussion of the results from the point of view of 
teaching. Study of the sentence by compositional or “rhetorical” method is taking the 
place of the old processes of classification and parsing. In this newer method, practice 
in the use and construction of the complex type of sentence and restriction upon the 
over-use of the compound type are important. Typical sentences of students of all 
degrees of advancement are compared 
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Narrative Technique. By THomas H. Uzzett. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1924. Pp. 476. 
This is a text on literary psychology intended for college students and for teachers. 
It is based on the theories and methods of Professor Pitkin, of Columbia. A very large 
number of assignments accompany each item analyzed. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 
The Art of Public Speaking. By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 67. $1.00. 

A compact little monograph puncturing the old-time red-rag oratory and giving 
plain rules in a plain way for saying what one has to say. The section on “Matter” 
is just twice as long as that on “Delivery.”’ A good book to be owned by boys’ clubs. 
Old English Tales Retold. By HARR1I0T BUXTON BARBovR. Illustrated by Rop- 

NEY THOMSON. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 245. 

A much-needed attempt to remove the dearth of simple versions of the old ro- 
mances. More important than the short version of Beowulf are the tales of Havelock 
and of Horn, Guy of Warwick, Sir Bevis, Emarie, and The Knight with the Lion. 
Appropriate for use in the elementary school. 

A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Edited for school 

use by JANE C. TUNNELL. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 268. 
Recitations Old and New for Boys and Girls. By GRACE GAIGE. Introduction by 

CHRISTOPHER Morey. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 466. 

$3.00. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by JoHN BicELow. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. 247. $0.80. 


Tennyson—Select Poems. Chosen and edited by S. G. Dunn. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1924. Pp. 144. $0.85. 


Studies in Prefixes and Suffixes in Middle Scottish. By ELISABETH WESTERGAARD. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. 135. 

S. P. E. Tract No. XVIII. “Subjunctives,” by H. W. Fow Ler; “Poetry in 
Schools,” by RoBERT BripcEs; Open Court on “Alright’”’; Miscellaneous 
Notes and Report. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1924. Pp. 26. $.85. 

The Boston Tea Party, Rip Van Winkle, Captain Smith and Pocahontas, Robin 
Hood. “The Auditorium Series.” Short Plays for Intermediate Schools. 
By Fiorence A. Marsu. Detroit, Michigan: The Auditorium Press, 
1924. $0.07 each. 

Eight of this ‘Vest Pocket Series” for English and history classes have already been 
printed. The price makes it possible for each child to have a copy. 

Lectures on the English Poets. By Wrtt1AM Hazuitt. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. 256. $0.80. 








